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John N. Ingersoll: Pioneer Upper Peninsula Editor 


Joseph E. Bayliss 


Since 1946 marks the one hundredth anniversary of the first 
newspaper published in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
it was most fitting that the January-March, 1946, number 
of Michigan History Magazine (ante, 30: 73-85) should review 
the history of the press in Keweenaw, Marquette, and Chip- 
pewa counties in articles written by Messrs. James K. Jamison, 
Frank J. Russell, and George A. Osborn, respectively, under 
the general title “Adventures in Journalism: Some Upper 
Peninsula Papers.” All three writers agreed that the Lake 
Superior News and Miners’ Journal was the first newspaper 
published in the Lake Superior region; that it was first pub- 
lished in 1846 at Copper Harbor, then at Sault Ste. Marie, and 
finally, sometime in 1855, at Marquette. 


1Those interested in the newspaper history of the Upper Peninsula will be 
most grateful for the recent contributions of Messrs. Jamison, Russell, and Os- 
born. It would be an excellent undertaking for newspapermen of other counties 
of the Upper Peninsula to shortly follow the example of these three men and 
submit to Michigan History Magazine accounts of the press in other counties, 
until all fifteen counties have been covered. For much that we know concerning 
the first Upper Peninsula newspapers, we are also indebted to the late William 
F. Lawler, Jr., of Detroit. Mr. Lawler was keenly interested in Michigan his- 
tory, and was an enthusiastic promoter of its study by others. During the 1930’s 
he laboriously searched the files of scores of old newspapers in the Burton 
Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library, culling therefrom items 
relating particularly to pioneer industries in Michigan. He was always most 
generous in distributing his findings freely wherever they might be appreciated, 
and it was he who furnished most of the extracts from old newspapers found 
in the present article. 
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Mr. Jamison referred to the lack of documentary evidence 
concerning this first venture in Upper Peninsula journalism, 
and our similar lack of knowledge relating to the editor, John 
N. Ingersoll. Mr. Osborn, however, called attention to two 
copies of this old newspaper which had been acquired and 
preserved by the late Judge Charles H. Chapman of the Sault, 
where they may be seen at the Carnegie Library. In addition 
to the two copies mentioned by Mr. Osborn, Judge Chapman, 
before his death in 1941, gave two other copies of the news- 
paper to the Carnegie Library, so that this institution now has 
four copies, all published at the Sault. A copy of the first 
issue of the News published at Copper Harbor has been located 
in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public 
Library, so that, in all, five issues now are known.’ 

The Lake Superior News and Miners’ Journal was first is- 
sued on July 11, 1846, at Copper Harbor. E. D. Burr, formerly 
of the Grand River /nquirer, was the publisher, and John N. 
Ingersoll, late of the St. Clair Banner, was the editor. Inger- 
soll had left his family at St. Clair, where he had published 
the Banner since 1842. He had come to Copper Harbor to give 
the Upper Peninsula a newspaper through which could be ex- 
pressed the hopes and aspirations of the copper country so re- 
cently acquired from the Chippewa. His printing equipment had 
preceded him to the rough town. Quarters for press and editor 
were established in a pine log cabin one and a half stories 
high, called the Astor House. A lean-to at the rear served as 
kitchen and dining room. A low-ceilinged room upstairs pro- 
vided sleeping quarters. The News was a four-page weekly of 
five columns, the page measuring thirteen by eighteen inches 
over all, and was last published at Copper Harbor on October 
31, 1846. Burr had intended to change his newspaper to a 

2The Carnegie Library has the following issues of the Lake Superior News and 
Miners’ Journal: vol. 3, no. 19 (October 28, 1848) ; vol. 4, no. 1 (May 31, 1849) ; 
vol 5, no. 5 (July 6, 1849) ; vol. 5, no. 28 (November 4, 1854). That in the 
Burton Historical Collection is vol. 1, no. 1 (July 11, 1846). It was repro- 
duced by George Osborn in the Sault Ste. Marie Evening News for July 11, 
1946. Burton Historical Collection also has a torn fragment, comprising the left 


half of the issue published on or about September 16, 1848. By this time the 
word “Miners’’”’ in the title had been changed to ‘‘Mining.” 
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JOHN N. INGERSOLL 


semi-monthly during the winter season so as to make his date 
of publication conform to the semi-monthly mail service, but he 
was forced to cease — when the mail carrier refused 
to transport newspapers.® 

All of the region adjoining Lake enone was pretty much 
of a wilderness in 1846. Only a few vessels plied that lake. 
Perhaps a score of mining companies were operating, in widely 
scattered locations, including Isle Royale. There was an army 
post at Fort Wilkins, but it is likely that the number of local 
subscribers to the newspaper was exceeded by those in the 
home offices of the mining companies located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. The counties west of 
Chippewa were as yet unorganized and that territory was still 
attached to Chippewa County for legislative and judicial pur- 
poses. There were only two organized townships in the entire 
Upper Peninsula, these being Holmes Township in Mackinac 
County, and St. Mary’s in Chippewa. Only a few years before, 
Michigan Territory had extended to the Missouri River, in- 
cluding the eastern portions of the Dakotas, and Chippewa 
County had extended to the Mississippi River. 

Publication of the newspaper was resumed at Sault Ste. 
Marie in June, 1847, with Ingersoll as sole proprietor, as may 
be seen from the following contemporary notice: 

Lake Superior News and Mining Journal. This highly popular Journal, 
we are glad to learn, is to be resumed in the mineral region on the 
opening of navigation. Its able Editor, John N. Ingersoll, Esq., having, 
we perceive, purchased the entire interest of the News is sufficient assur- 
ance that neither energy nor ability will be wanting to make it well 
worthy the confidence and patronage of our mineral friends in this 
State where Mr. I. has been long and favorably known.? 

An appended notice in the Advertiser, reprinted from the 

®The Detroit Democratic Free Press for May 14, 1846, reported: “The major 
portion of the printing materials for the Lake Superior News went up yesterday 
on the steamboat Detroit.”” The same paper, on July 28, 1846, said “We have 
received the first number of the Lake Superior News dated the 11th at Copper 
Harbor, published by E. D. Burr, late of the Grand River Enquirer, and edited 
by John Ingersoll.” The Detroit Daily Advertiser of December 12, 1846, reported: 
“We note that both Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Burr are in the city. We fear the 


paper will suffer a winter’s suspension.” 
‘Detroit Daily Advertiser, April 28, 1847. 
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Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, stated that publication of the 
paper was suspended at the close of navigation “by reason that 
the mail carrier refused to transport papers,” and that pub- 
lication would be resumed on the opening of navigation. On 
June 17, 1847, the Advertiser printed another notice of the 
Lake Superior News and Mining Journal, almost half a column 
long. It stated that the News of June 12 “again makes its 
welcome appearance on our table.” An “Address” gave an- 
other version of the cause of the paper’s suspension, attrib- 
uting it “to the tardy movements of the then publisher, and 
the casualties of a new country.” 

Another notice of the paper was accorded by Ingersoll’s 
friend, the distinguished editor of the New York Tribune, 
Horace Greeley, who visited Lake Superior in the spring of 
1847, intent upon looking after some mining property in which 
he had too rashly advised his friends to invest. The Tribune 
carried this notice, obviously penned by Greeley: 

Lake Superior News.—The publication of this valuable paper has been 
removed from Copper Harbor to Sault de Ste. Marie. It was discon- 
tinued during the Winter months, but it is now resumed and edited with 
even more than former vigor. John N. Ingersoll is its sole Editor—a 
man of various character—one whom it is necessary to know to form a 
proper estimate of mankind. The first number of the new series of the | 
paper is now hefore us, distinguished for literary and mechanical excel- 
lence. We give it a full recommendation to the public.5 


It is certain that Ingersoll continued to publish the news- 
paper at the Sault from June, 1847, through 1848 and 1849, 
and possibly through May, 1850. Ingersoll had worked on the 
Detroit Free Press and the Detroit Daily Advertiser before 
going to Lake Superior and was well known to the publishers 
of Detroit papers, consequently any change in the management 
of the News likely would have been noticed by them. The 
Advertiser on May 27, and the Free Press on June 1, 1850, 
acknowledged the receipt of “the second number of the Lake 
Superior News,” but it was not until June 10, 1850, that the 


‘New York Tribune, June 26, 1847. 
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Advertiser mentioned the Lake Superior Journal at the Sault, 
with J. Venen Brown as publisher. 

J. Venen Brown published the Lake Superior Journal from 
June, 1850, to at least November 4, 1854, and possibly to 
October, 1855, when it was probably acquired by John Burt, 
and removed to Marquette, where it later became the Lake 
Superior Mining Journal. The name was changed later on to 
Mining Journal and since 1884 this oldest of Upper Peninsula 
newspapers has continued to serve, most ably, a large and ap- 
preciative public under the title Daily Mining Journal. 

The Marquette Mining Journal for October 30, 1880, edited 
by A. P. Swineford, published an article evidently written by 
the editor, entitled “The Oldest Newspaper,” from which the 
following information is taken: 


A copy of the Lake Superior Journal, bearing date at Marquette, 
Saturday, March 1, 1856 and numbered Vol. VI, No. 29, has been received 
by the Editor, proving conclusively that it was the pioneer journal of the 
Upper Peninsula. It was then published by Burt and Chase, weekly in 
summer and monthly in winter, at $2 per year. Under the editorial 
heading on the second page was a highly laudatory obituary of George 
M. Watson, acting editor, who “immigrated” to the Sault in June, 1855, 
where he bore the most active part in editing the Journal. He removed 
with the paper to Marquette the latter part of October, dying there 
suddenly of apoplexy on Feb. 21, 1856. The paper was now temporarily 
suspended until the proprietors, both of whom were. in Detroit, could 
make new arrangements for its continuance. No change was made in 
the name or style of the paper on its removal, the same title as well as 
general make-up being preserved; comparison with the paper as pre- 
viously issued at the Sault reveals no change save the substitution of 
“Marquette” in the date line under the title. The press and type con- 
tinued in use until it was destroyed in the great fire of 1868, when the 
present proprietor A. P. Swineford revived the paper and has ever since 
(to October, 1880) continued its publication. He does not know when 
the word “mining” was inserted in the title; only that when he took 
over the paper its title had for some time been The Lake Superior Mining 
Journal. He later changed this by deleting the words “Lake Superior.” 
The early issue (of March 1, 1856) contains legal notices from the Dis- 
trict Court of Ontonagon County of such character as to show that no 
paper was then published there. Thus the Editor agrees with John Burt, 
another early publisher of the paper that there “can be no doubt that the 
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Mining Journal is the same paper, to all intents and purposes, that was 
established at Sault Ste. Marie in 1852, if, indeed, not wholly identical 
with the one printed at Copper Harbor in 1846.’’6 
“Our humble sheet,” as Ingersoll described his newspaper 
in the first issue published at Copper Harbor, carried adver- 
tisements of hotels at Copper Harbor, Eagle Harbor, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and Detroit; vendors of provisions, transportation, 
clothing, storage; a Detroit manufacturer of rings and other 
jewelry from Lake Superior silver and copper; and of Charles 
R. Brush, the sutler at nearby Fort Wilkins, who advised his 
customers that “Peas and Beens, just received” were for sale. 
The news stories were dominated by an account of “Two 
Months in the Copper Region,” by the famed geologist Charles 
Whittlesey, who had revised for Ingersoll part of an article 
which had appeared previously in an eastern magazine. Other 
stories presented the texts of acts to organize the counties of 
Houghton, Schoolcraft, Ontonagon, and Marquette, and to regu- 
late mining associations; described the mineral lands of the 
United States, and Scovill’s drilling machine, which, “with the 
aid of two or three horses, will do the work of 100 men.” 
Even occasional fillers relate solely to the copper industry. 
Names make news, then as now. Ingersoll printed the July 
passenger lists of arrivals on the schooner Napoleon and the 
propeller Independence. The latter had completed a round 
trip to Sault Ste. Marie between July 3 and 10. Under the 
heading, “Lists of Letters remaining in the Post Office at Fort 
Wilkins,” 122 names were given. Eighty-six mining companies 
of Lake Superior were listed. Shipments of ores by the Inde- 
pendence and the Napoleon and a fire at Eagle Harbor were 
6*A History of the Press in Michigan,” compiled by Tom S. Applegate and 
printed in Michigan Pioneer Collections, 6 :62-98 (1876), repeats much of the 
foregoing information, giving the article in the Mining Journal as its authority. 
It states that in the summer of 1846 John N. Ingersoll ‘‘now editor of the 
Corunna American,’ issued from the Astor House at Copper Harbor the first 
number of the Lake Superior News and Mining Journal [correct name was 
Miners’ Journal]. In 1849 he moved the office to the Sault and afterward sold 
the paper to J. Venen Brown, who was the publisher in 1850. Brown rechris- 
tened it the Lake Superior Journal. Soon afterward John Burt purchased it and 


moved the office to Marquette, some time previous to 1858 [October, 1855, as 
shown above]. 
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reported. Recent copper discoveries were described. Inger- 
soll told of old relics brought to him from the site of Alexan- 
der Henry’s mineral exploration in 1771 on the Ontonagon 
River. News of a patriotic—not to say convivial—aspect 
won lengthy treatment, under the caption, “Celebration of the 
4th, at Eagle Harbor.” It is a fair guess that Ingersoll joined 
the observance, for he printed a colorful account in the News. 
Ingersoll joined every one else on the frontier in repelling 
Eastern snobbery. Hence he directed the attention of his 
readers to comment from the New York Express he had re- 
printed. The Eastern editor had stated that “a newspaper is 
about to be established at Copper Harbor by E. D. Burr & Co. 
This is the first instance in which a newspaper precedes popu- 
lation.” Ingersoll replied to this gibe with the observation 
that “the motive that prompted the above item is on a par 
with its ignorance. We despise the one, while we pity the 
other.” Ingersoll welcomed the organization of counties and 
the establishment of judicial processes. “Without the security 
of personal rights through the strong arm of the law and a 
prompt administration of justice, in a community made up as 
ours is,” he wrote, “and where litigation must spring up be- 
tween parties as a natural consequence in all new and sudden 
enterprises, a constant state of confusion, if not violence, 
would exist.” The editor devoted nearly a column to lam- 
basting speculation in the shares of copper stocks at public 
auctions, which “give a fictitious importance to certain stocks 
where the owners may display extravagant bids.”. Ingersoll’s 
newspaper excelled his promises through its intrinsic merit. 
It was free of political dispute and literary garnishings.? 
John N. Ingersoll was elected state representative from 
Chippewa County in November, 1848, and served throughout 
"I am indebted to Mr. Luke Scheer of Royal Oak for the above description of 
the first issue of the Lake Superior News and Miners’ Journal, who kindly 
placed at my disposal the text of an address on “Journalism in the Upper Pen- 
insula, 1846-1946” he gave August 2, 1946, at Newberry before the regional 
conference of the Michigan Press Association. I have made further use of Mr. 


Scheer’s interesting and valuable paper in my account of Ingersoll’s career before 
and after his residence in the Upper Peninsula. 
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the legislative session of 1849. In the issue of his newspaper 
dated October 28, 1848, printed on the eve of the general elec- 
tion, he published the list of four Whig candidates nominated 
at the Sault on the previous Monday, and never once men- 
tioned his own candidacy nor that of any candidate on his 
ticket; yet on November 4, 1848, he received forty-four votes 
to forty for his opponent, Joseph L. Hempstead. In fact, no 
political bias is shown in any of the four known issues of the 
newspaper published by Ingersoll while at the Sault. His edi- 
torial comment was restrained. He did not engage in the 
vituperation so common in his day. 

The October 28, 1848, issue noted that the New York Tribune, 
edited by Horace Greeley, who had recently paid a visit to 
Lake Superior, had published a graphic account of a gale on 
the lake by which the Independence, lying at Eagle River 
Landing, had narrowly escaped destruction and quoted the 
great editor as follows: 

The same Eagle River Landing is one where a commerce of $400,000 
per annum has already sprung up; it is likely to grow rapidly to millions. 
There is no harbor here, but must be, and a few thousand dollars would 
make one. ... Copper Harbor is likewise difficult of entrance in a gale; 
I know of no port on the Lake which is not ... even at the Sault there 
is no pier which a vessel may approach and unload; no security against 
being driven over the Falls but such as a rocky anchorage may furnish. 

The issue of May 31, 1849, announced the resumption of pub- 
lication of the paper. Ingersoll informed his readers that 
although he would be unavoidedly absent during most of the 
season, he would continue to devote his energies to the suc- 
cess of the paper, which meanwhile would be under the charge 
of “a competent person.” It is possible that this agent was 
James A. Girardin, late of Detroit, whose appointment as a 
notary public for Chippewa County was mentioned in the same 
issue of the paper. In this issue, Ingersoll offered for sale 
the St. Clair Banner. 

The winter of 1848-49 had been one of the coldest in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Snow had been five and a 
half feet deep on the level at the Sault. In the mining coun- 
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try winter had lasted seven months, with an average snow- 
fall of thirty-seven feet and storms every day save two from 
November 1 to February 1. A company of English capitalists 
was being organized to build a railroad instead of a canal 
around the rapids on the Canadian side. Captain John Stan- 
nard had been appointed keeper of the De Tour lighthouse. 
The first number of the Minnesota Register, “a neat little 
sheet,” published at St. Paul, the capital of the new territory, 
had been received. Change of publication day from Saturday 
to Friday “to accommodate the mails” was announced. One 
item entitled “The Great Unborn” stated that fourteen years 
ago there were but 5,000 white “mail” inhabitants between 
Lake Michigan and the Pacific; now there were 100,000. 

The same number of the News carried notices of an act for 
the construction of a road from Saginaw to Mackinac and the 
Sault, approved March 16, 1849; an act to incorporate the 
village of Sault Ste. Marie, approved April 2, 1849; a bill 
providing for the examination and settlement of claims for 
land at the Sault; and a joint resolution of Congress for the 
construction of roads around the Falls of Niagara and the 
Sault. Plainly, Ingersoll had been busy since his election, 
yet he claimed no credit for any of these accomplishments, 
nor was it mentioned that he served the House as its speaker 
and as chairman of both the committee on mines and mining, 
and the committee on printing. 

There was also mention of a memorial sent from Ontonagon, 
to the Michigan House and Senate, praying for improvement 
of the harbor, and claiming that 1500 barrels of bulk freight 
had arrived at the mouth of the river during 1848 from vessels 
at anchor, unable to get in. There was news of the arrival of 
the steamboats Franklin and Tecumseh May 9, with the names 
of the passengers and their home ports. The subscription rate 
of his Sault paper was two dollars per year, invariably in 
advance. Twelve lines of advertisement cost one dollar for 
the first insertion and thirty-eight cents for each subsequent 
insertion. This issue carried advertisements of Sault and 
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Lake Superior merchants, those of two steamship lines, in- 
cluding F. B. Ward’s steamer Detroit with weekly sailings 
between the Sault, Mackinac, Detroit, and Cleveland, and the 
Royal Mail Steamship Line’s steamer Gore for Georgian Bay 
ports. 

The issue of July 6, 1849, contained a column leading article 
on the report of J. D. Whitney, assistant state geologist. A 
news story on the Fourth of July celebration at the Sault men- 
tioned the firing of thirty guns at Fort Brady from 12 noon 
to 1:00 p.m.; the parade of “the New Fire Company in gala 
dress”; the reading of the Declaration of Independence by Mr. 
Manning; an oration by J. Venen Brown; the benediction by 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson; a dinner at the Van Anden House for 
the fire company; a salute of thirteen guns at Fort Brady, 
then thirteen regular toasts followed by too many volunteer 
offerings for the editor to remember. The eighth was to “The 
Constitution of the United States. Touch Not! Handle Not! It 
is Sacred.” Then followed toasts to “Our Absent Friends in 
California,” “Heroes of the Mexican War,” to “The Honorable 
Samuel Ashmun”; and speeches by General E. J. Roberts, E. J. 
Hulbert, Edward Gray, and James A. Girardin. 

Various items followed concerning the arrival of native cop- 
per in large masses on the steamer Independence, the propeller 
Napoleon, and the schooner Fur Trader, and this item: “We 
forgot to notice the shipment of about two tons of smelter 
copper a few weeks ago, belonging to several mining companies 
on Isle Royale. This is the first shipment of the kind down 
from the mineral region of Lake Superior.” There were stories 
on the arrival of the government steamer Michigan with six- 
teen tons of government goods to be taken to LaPointe by the 
schooner Algonquin, and of half-hour guns fired from sunrise 
to sunset at Fort Brady for the death of President James K. 
Polk. 


John N. Ingersoll was born May 4, 1817, in North Castle, 
New York. He was taken by his parents to New York City, 
where he became an orphan when eleven years of age. He was 
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adopted by an uncle and lived with him for two years in Con- 
necticut. In 1830, Ingersoll returned to New York City to 
learn printing. He was a fellow apprentice with Horace 
Greeley for some time. At the age of seventeen he married 
Miss Harriett M. Robinson. At the age of twenty he was 
brought to Michigan by Henry Barnes, who employed him as 
compositor for the Detroit Free Press. A probable factor in 
his move was his older brother, Isaac, who was engaged in the 
building business at Detroit. In 1838, Ingersoll became fore- 
man on the Detroit Daily Advertiser and contributed to the 
columns. A year later he entered business for himself as pub- 
lisher of the Macomb Statesman at Mt. Clemens. From 1842 
to 1846, he published the St. Clair Banner. 

In 1850, after his return from the Upper Peninsula, Inger- 
soll became editor of the Detroit Daily Bulletin, and published 
the monthly magazine Hesperian, making his mark as an 
accomplished and graceful writer, until 1852, when he became 
manager of the Detroit Daily Times and later its editor and 
proprietor. In 1855, he sold the Times to an association of 
printers. A year later, he went to Rochester, New York, where 
he published the Daily Tribune. But the lure of Michigan 
brought him back, in 1858, to Owosso, as owner of the Amer- 
ican, at the age of forty-one. 

Shiawassee County was his home thenceforth. He resumed 
public service as state senator and representative, city clerk, 
postmaster, United States revenue assessor, supervisor, and 
mayor while at Owosso or Corunna, to which community he 
moved the American in 1862. It is said that he accepted so 
much merchandise in payment for advertising by eastern dis- 
tributors that his newspaper plant had more resemblance to a 
general store than a printing office. 

Ingersoll became third president of the Michigan Press 
Association in 1871. He sold the Corunna American in 1880 
and established the Owosso Journal of which he was publisher 
at the time of his death May 13, 1881. 

In 1864, Ingersoll married Mrs. Julia Barnum of Owosso, 
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his first wife having died in 1860. By the first marriage, he 
had four daughters and a son, John, who died in youth. Three 
of the daughters, Matilda, Sarah, and Henrietta, married 
printers. Charlotte, the fourth, married Samuel Fish, a car- 
penter. By the second marriage, a son, Burren, and a daugh- 
ter, Nell Julia, were born. 

Although an ardent Republican in later years, in earlier 
days at St. Clair, Ingersoll was a Whig. As a Whig organ 
his newspaper, the Banner, received tax sales advertising 
through the county treasurer. On one occasion, Ingersoll was 
threatened with the loss of that revenue to the Democratic 
paper. Writing a scurrilous attack upon himself, Ingersoll 
tricked the rival editor into publishing it. He then showed 
the piece to the Whig county treasurer, and retained the tax 
sale listings. On another occasion, Ingersoll dueled journal- 
istically with the Detroit Tribune, which he charged with 
“lifting” his stories. In order to end this practice, Ingersoll 
reported a local brewery dedication as that of a church, pre- 
fixing the title, “Reverend,” to the names of the brewmaster 
and others. He then printed a single copy of his paper contain- 
ing this waggery and mailed it to the Tribune. The Tribune 
blandly published a summary of the event and was convicted 
of using Ingersoll stories.® 

Ingersoll was a notable figure in Michigan journalism. Ver- 
satile, urbane, and a gifted writer, he commanded the respect 
of his fellow editors and received the trust of public office 
frdm his fellow citizens on numerous occasions. The friend 
of Horace Greeley, he had put Greeley’s advice to “Go West” 
into practice by going to the undeveloped Upper Peninsula to 
establish the first newspaper of the copper country. 

8In addition to the address by Mr. Scheer previously mentioned, in this account 
of Ingersoll’s life I have made use of Lillian D. Avery’s, A Genealogy of the 


Ingersoll Family in America 1629-1925, 401-3 (New York, 1926) and an obituary 
sketch with a picture in the Detroit Tribune for November 8, 1881. 





Isle Royale Our New National Park 
Floyd L. Haight 


THE MINK PLAY, the beaver work, and the moose stroll down 
to drink within a stone’s throw of Rock Harbor Lodge, located 
on Isle Royale. This island, surrounded by the cool waters 
of Lake Superior, has become one of our newest national parks. 
It is on these waters that Mr. Pete Edison, famous northern 
guide, lures the tenderfoot fisherman and becomes more ex- 
cited with each catch than the fisherman himself. 

When speaking of our new national park, we are inclined to 
speak of it as Michigan’s new national park, for Isie Royale 
was once a county in the state of Michigan with a county 
seat. It was later annexed to Keweenaw County. But now 
it must be realized that such a claim would be quickly chal- 
lenged. The interest in this new national park by residents 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota was forcefully shown by delega- 
tions of prominent citizens who attended the dedication cere- 
mony. This interest was expressed by Judge Clarence R. 
Magney of Minnesota’s Supreme Court and a member of the 
council of that state’s historical society in his reply to a 
remark “that means must be developed to make the island 
more accessible.” He quickly replied : “That can be done easily 
through Minnesota.” 

The new national park, consisting of Isle Royale and more 
than 200 smaller islands and numerous rocky projections, is 
located in Lake Superior, fifty miles northwest of Copper 
Harbor, Michigan. Isle Royale, the largest of the islands, was 
discovered by the French explorer Etiene Anton Brule, and is 
about forty-five miles long and eight and one-half miles wide 
at its widest point. It contains approximately 205 square 
miles. Its highest elevation is 705 feet above the level of Lake 
Superior. The largest lake, Siskowit, has an area of about 
six square miles. 

The aborigine, the fur trader, miner, fisherman, lumberman, 
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and traveler have all played their parts in the history of Isle 
Royale. Each sought his own pleasure or gain until men of 
vision like Mr. George Millen and Mr. Albert Stoll, Jr. caught 
the appreciation of its wild beauty, its majestic stillness, its 
relics of primitive man, its semi-precious stones, and decided, 
in the words of Mr. Oscar L. Chapman, under-secretary of the 
interior, “that such a place was too valuable for any few in- 
dividuals to enjoy, but should be for the enjoyment of all the 
people.” Therefore, they began to print articles and pictures 
in the columns of the Detroit News portraying the island as 
a place which still maintained its wildness as of the time when 
the white man first discovered it. Michigan people became 
entranced with the idea that their state held such a place, and 
public opinion began to demand that it be made a public park. 

Here it is only fitting to mention for history’s sake some of 
the men who were prominent in the movement. Catching the 
spirit from the Detroit News, the State Conservation Com- 
mission, composed of Charles Lawrence, John Golster, Filbert 
Roth, George Millen and Thomas Marston, in 1921 urged the 
establishment of Isle Royale as a state park. 

In 1926 the Grand Rapids Press took up the course and sent 
Ben East, its outdoor editor, to explore the island, and in 
1931 sent a winter expedition there. 

In 1929 the Michigan legislature appropriated $15,000 for 
a survey, and field parties from the University of Michigan 
spent the summers of 1929 and 1930 in the island’s isolated 
wildness. Credit must be given to former Governors Green and 
Brucker who earnestly. pushed the movement for a national 
park. 

The first Isle Royale National Park Commission was ap- 
pointed by Governor Brucker and was composed of William 
Allen Smith of Grand Rapids, Edsel Ford of Detroit, Harry 
Harper of Lansing, William H. Wallace of Saginaw, and 
James McNaughton of Calumet. Because of death, two re- 
placements were soon made in the persons of Mr. Harry 
Fletcher and Harold Nagle. Of these seven men, only Mr. 
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Fletcher was able to be present at the dedication on August 
27, 1946. Mr. Harry Harper was the only other member still 
living. Of the seven, special mention should be made of two 
members, Harry Harper and Edsel Ford, who were largely 
responsible for the successful work carried on by that body. 

Mention must also be made of the interest given by our late 
Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge, and 
to efforts of Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg and Representa- 
tive Louis C. Crampton of Lapeer which culminated in 1931 in 
Congress authorizing the establishment of Isle Royale as a 
national park. 

In 1935 an executive order signed by the President allot- 
ting $705,000, and a similar allotment made by the state of 
Michigan, made it possible to acquire 121,000 acres of land 
on the island from private interests. 

In 1939 the Michigan state legislature gave exclusive rights 
of Isle Royale to the federal government, and on the follow- 
ing year deeded 133,000 acres of land to the United States 
government. This, with the public domain earlier set aside 
by President Roosevelt, comprises the national park of Isle 
Royale. 

On the day of the dedication, August 27, 1946, the weather 
was anything but propitious. On Mott Island, one of the 
islands of the group used as headquarters for the national 
park, the bunting and flags whipped in a cold, stiff wind, and 
the spectators drew blankets close about them. The South 
American docked majestically, bringing nearly a thousand 
passengers to witness the ceremony. 

A short program, presided over by Mr. Lawrence C. Mer- 
riam of Omaha, Nebraska, regional director of national parks, 
included the presentation of the park by Governor Harry F. 
Kelly of Michigan, and the acceptance in behalf of the United 
States government by Oscar L. Chapman, under-secretary of 
the interior. Other speakers included Congressman Frank F. 
Hook of Ironwood, and messages by proxy from United States 
Senators Vandenberg and Furgeson. The program was unique 
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in that all speeches were well prepared and, though unusual 
in such programs, every word counted in its relation to the 
history, purpose, and hopes for the new national park. 

Perhaps, for history’s purpose, we should list some of the 

notables who were present at the dedication. Those not already 
mentioned were Mr. Albert Stoll, Jr., conservation editor of 
the Detroit News, former Governor Wilbur Brucker, Mr.’ 
reorge Baggley, superintendent of the Isle Royale National 
Park, Congressmen John Lesinski and Louis Rabout of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Roger Elles of station WWJ, Detroit, Mr. Lee White 
of the Detroit News, Judge Clarence R. Magney of the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court and a member of the council of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, Dr. William R. Bagley of Duluth, 
Minnesota, Mr. Bradley Schroeder of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Duluth, Mr. Chester S. Wilson, commissioner of con- 
servation for the state of Minnesota, Dr. T. Schantzhansen, 
in charge of the experimental forest station, Minnesota, and 
Mr. George Bishop, secretary-manager of the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau. 

Now that Isle Royale National Park is a reality, it is our 
hope that the National Park Commission will not feel that the 
accomplishment, although great, is completed. Much work is 
yet to be done. Travel to the islands, and among the islands, 
accommodations there, and travel to the interior are such that 
many persons of common means are unable to avail themselves 
of the opportunities. 

Better transportation to the islands should be developed. 
More housing accommodations fitted to the tastes and pocket- 
books of a variety of vacationists and improved trails from one 
end of the island to the other should be provided. 

Isle Royale National Park is the only major national park 
north of the Ohio, and east of the Mississippi rivers. Its 
geographic location is such that it offers allurement to thou- 
sands of people and an opportunity where the national gov- 
ernment can show its ability to provide for, and meet the 
desires of thousands of vacationists and nature lovers. 
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Isle Royale Place Names 


Fred Dustin 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, Isle Royale was a place of mystery. 
Lying far north in Lake Superior, it was away from any usual 
line of travel, and few people knew more about it than that 
it was the largest island in that great inland sea. Some 
archaeologists had visited it, and had brought back short re- 
ports on prehistoric copper mining. They told of the great 
workings at McCargo Cove, and other evidence of ancient min- 
ing at Rock Harbor, Little Siskowit, and Washington Harbor. 
Karlier still, the geologist, Charles T. Jackson, had briefly 
noted some of the smaller operations. One of his assistants, 
John W. Foster, later published a book in which he gave some 
space to his Isle Royale observations and advanced rather 
fantastic theories in regard to the aborigines.! 

Jackson was shown, by one or two intelligent mining opera- 
tors who were doing some development work on the island, 
some curious green stones, which he named chlorastrolites. 
They are unique gems which for a long period were reputed 
to be found only on Isle Royale, and which, so far as is yet 
known, have not been discovered in gem quality anywhere else 
in the world. 

There also were stories of curious tides, but not specifically 
referring to Isle Royale, some account of which may be found 
in Foster and Whitney’s Report. 

Also there were rumors of a great rock standing on end, 
and rising in the air like a huge tower, as well as of other 

1Charles T. Jackson, Report on the Geological and Mineralogical Survey of the 
Mineral Lands of the United States in the State of Michigan (31 Congress, 1 
session, House Executive Documents, no. 5, vol. 3, part 2, (Washington, D. C., 
1849) ; John W. Foster and Josiah D. Whitney, Synopsis of the Explorations... 
in the Lake Superior Land District in the Northern Peninsula of Michigan (31 
Congress, 1 session, Senate Executive Documents, no. 1, part 3) (Washington, 
D. C., 1849) ; Ibid., Report of the Geology and Topography of a Portion of the 
Lake Superior Land District in the State of Michigan, part 1, Copper Lands; 


part 2, The Iron Region Together With the General Geology (31 Congress, 1 
session, House Executive Documents, no. 69) (Washington, D. C., 1850-51). 
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natural wonders; but so far as the great body of people below 
the Mackinac Strait was concerned, Isle Royale was just a 
legend, hidden in northern mists, like an old Scandinavian 
saga, more than half myth—almost an unreality. 

I had visited many places, in books, but not in person; I 
had read much and had a great hunger for knowledge, so was 
fascinated with the mystery, the charm, and at the same time 
the seeming impossibility of ever seeing a place that had for 
me such a magnetic attraction. My hope of visiting Isle Royale 
was a dream; a dream which in 1929 came true. A bare pos- 
sibility became a fact primarily through the good offices of 
the late Wilbert B. Hinsdale, long connected with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Although retired in 1922, he had since that 
date, been the associate in Great Lakes archaeology as the 
consummation of what had been an avocation during his 
active years as a physician and as the head of one of the Uni- 
versity colleges. Through his recommendation I was appointed 
special agent for the department of anthropology of the Uni- 
versity museum to make an archaeological survey of Isle 
Royale and, in the summer of 1929, I was on the island for 
seven weeks. In the following year, in company with Dr. Carl 
E. Guthe, director of the Museum of Anthropology, I again 
spent four weeks on the island in continuance of the work of 
the previous year. In 1940 I spent another week on Isle Royale 
as the guest of Mr. Dennis Glen Cooper of Detroit. 

During the eleven weeks of my employment by the Univer- 
sity, every known prehistoric site was visited, and others were 
discovered. The island was practically circumnavigated in 
the work, for water transportation and foot travel were the 
only means of getting to places. In attempting to solve some 
problems considerable collateral information was obtained, 
most of which remains buried in my unpublished reports.” 

Since the first two visits, Isle Royale has happily become a 
national park. The increased number of tourists, up to the 

*For the author’s printed accounts of Isle Royale, see “A Summary of the 


Archaeology of Isle Royale, Michigan,” in the Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts and Letters, 1931, 16:1-16 (1932). Ed. 
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time of travel restrictions, the favorable publicity together 
with the intelligent administration of the island by the park 
officials, has stimulated in me a desire to prepare a record of 
its place names and the names of natural objects, their origins, 
and significance. As a result, the following paper is offered. 
It is neither complete nor perfect. Most of the more than one 
hundred islands surrounding the main island, as well as a 
considerable number of interior lakes, are still unnamed. There 
are also prominent or striking natural features that in time 
will receive appropriate designations. But at least this small 
publication may preserve some facts that might otherwise be 
lost. It is offered as probably my final contribution to the 
literature of what I have often called “The Enchanted Isle.” 
Author. 


IsLE RoyaLe 1s LocateD far up in Lake Superior. The inter- 
national boundary line makes a great curve north of it to a 
point only about seven miles from the Canadian mainland. 
It is cut diagonally at about its center by the forty-eighth 
parallel, its extreme northerly point being about: fourteen 
statute miles north of that line. This northern point, there- 
fore, is nearly fifty miles nearer the North Pole than the ex- 
treme tip of Maine, and is only about fifty-five miles below the 
long boundary line between the United States and Canada. 

Isle Royale extends in a general northeast and southwest 
direction for forty-five miles, or if Passage Island at the north- 
east end, and Washington Island and the tiny island rocks 
terminating at Rock of Ages Light at the southwest end are 
included, the distance is fifty-seven miles as measured on the 
chart. Its greatest width is at the southwest end, eight and 
one-half miles, with an average of about five miles for the whole 
island. 

At the northeast end deep bays, narrow, long, and with 
great depth of water, are characteristic. They occupy rocky 
troughs which are the watery continuations of the long val- 
leys of the island. 
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A lake current, on the northerly side, flows northeast and 
around Blake Point, and thence southwesterly around the 
south side. As a consequence of this current, with south to 
east winds there is always rough water between Passage 
Island and Blake Point. Great depth of water close in to 
shore is also noted all around the island except at the south- 
west end from Hay Bay to Grace Harbor, where there are 
quite extensive sandy or gravelly beaches. The beach at the 
foot of Siskowit Bay is of remarkable beauty, a perfect cres- 
cent, nearly a mile and a half around the curve. 

The nearest Canadian mainland is Caldwell Point, distant 
fourteen miles; the nearest Minnesota mainland is Hat Point, 
twenty miles; and the nearest Michigan mainland is about 
forty miles, at Sand Hills Light or Eagle Harbor on the 
Keweenaw Peninsula. 


The sailing distance from Port Arthur, Canada, to Tobin 
Harbor or Rock Harbor landings, is about forty-five miles. 
Airline distance to Duluth, Minnesota, is about 150 miles from 


the southwest end of the island and from its northeast end 
to the Sault, 220 miles. 

Less than thirty lakes on Isle Royale were plotted by the 
original linear survey which began in 1847. Later discoveries 
brought the number to about forty, to which Dr. Walter Koelz, 
making a survey of the interior lake fish life in 1929, added 
a considerable number. But it was not until the entire island 
was air-photographed and mapped in 1930, that the true num- 
ber of lakes, from the little basin of three or four acres, to 
Siskowit, seven miles long, and nearly one and three-quarter 
miles wide, were known to number no less than seventy-one, 
many of them still unnamed. Mr. Koelz, however, gave names 
to all he discovered, and also to a few others not previously 
named. A large part of these lakes are long and narrow, ex- 
tending with the trend of the ridges and valleys, northeast 
and southwest, with drainage mostly in the same directions. 
The exception, which is caused by a great geological fault 
resulting in a north and south drainage, is principally that 
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group of lakes between Chippewa Harbor and McCargo Cove. 
These lakes teem with fish life, and among them Mr. Koelz 
found several previously unknown sub-species. His collections 
from thirty-eight lakes included the following important food 
and game fishes: great northern pike, twenty-seven lakes; 
perch, twenty-eight lakes; suckers, fifteen lakes; herring, four 
lakes; wall-eyed pike, three lakes; brook trout, two lakes; 
whitefish (one new sub-specie), two lakes; lake trout, one 
lake (Siskowit) ; sunfish, two lakes. Thirty species were re- 
corded, Siskowit having sixteen, Desor and Richie each, eleven, 
while nine of the remainder had from five to nine species. 
Lake Desor, the second largest lake on the island, scarcely 
a mile from the north shore of Lake Superior, is 235 feet above 
it; six other lakes are about 190 feet higher than Superior; 
while the largest of all, Siskowit, a half-mile from the lake 
shore, is only fifty feet higher. Without a careful checking 
of the original linear surveys, it is impossible to give the 


actual land surface of Isle Royale proper, but it has been re- 
cently given at 205 square miles. Whether this includes the 
interior lake surface is not known. 


The topography of Isle Royale presents a series of ridges 
following the general trend of the island, usually falling off 
in vertical cliffs on the northerly side, but more gently sloping 
to the south. On the southerly side, chains of islands which 
are a continuation of these ridges are to be found; on the 
northerly side, long islands and points of land are character- 
istic. At the northeast end of the island there are three or 
four of these ridges; while at the southwest where the land 
widens out there are seven or more. Between them are deep 
valleys, often swampy. The drainage is generally northeast 
and southwest. The ridges are wooded to their tops. The 
prevailing growth is fir, spruce, poplar, and white birch. There 
is some cedar, mountain ash, moosewood or spotted maple, 
and scattering pines, both white and pitch. Near the site of 
the upper Island Mine, there is a very fine growth of sugar 
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maple, extending thickly along the ridge for about four miles, 
and more sparcely five miles farther. 

Southwest of Siskowit Bay lies a great muskeg, occupying 
an area of land that in centuries past was under the waters 
of Siskowit Bay. That lobe of the island from County Seat 
Site, at the northerly end of the great crescent of Siskowit 
Bay, to Washington Island, is in contrast to the rest of the 
island in appearance, for its softer rock, sandstone, has a 
rounded contour that somewhat modifies its wildness, and 
pleases the eye by the change. 

The watercourses are numerous, two of them being dignified 
by the term of river, although hardly deserving it. Little Sis- 
kowit River in the heat of August may be crossed from rock 
to rock in three or four steps. However, Big Siskowit River, 
Washington Creek, and Grace Creek are more entitled to be 
thus honored, for even in mid-summer they pour out copious 
streams. 

The geology of Isle Royale is of deep interest, for here in 
all their primitive grandeur are those rocks of an epoch almost 
immeasurable in years of transition and change. They perhaps 
indicate several volcanic outbursts and a great crumbling of 
the surface, which produced ridges rising five, seven, or eight 
hundred feet above the present surface of Lake Superior and 
produced probably equal, or even greater depths of water not 
far from the shores of the island. We see the old lava every- 
where, except at the southwest lobe of the island. At the 
entrance to Tobin Harbor and at the palisades along the north- 
erly side of Rock Harbor, it takes the columnar form seen 
on the Hudson or at the Giant’s Causeway. We note the great 
reddish masses near Blake Point extending southwestward, 
called by the geologists the “Greenstone Ridge.” Beginning 
near the Old Light at the Middle Passage, a strange conglom- 
erate appears, looking as though some cementing material had 
poured down upon a gravel- and boulder-strewn beach and con- 
solidated it into a mass like gigantic peanut candy. It gives 
a wierd appearance to Conglomerate Bay, crops out near Sis- 
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kowit Lake, and has left great boulders at the beginning of 
the crescent-shaped beach near County Seat Site. It has given 
the gem-lover those beautiful gems which have given their 
name to Carnelian Beach. 

At Houghton Point the red sandstone becomes prominent, 
splitting into slabs and fingers and forming cave-like holes. 
This rock, forming the lake bottom for miles southwest, can 
be seen through the clear water. It continues around the 
southwestern shore of the island, then north almost to Grace 
Harbor, where it is hidden by land and lake, and again the 
lava appears. 

Water, frost, and air have wrought many interesting 
changes, or formed curious figures, such as a shallow cave on 
the northerly side of Rock Harbor, a miniature arch cut 
through the rock at the water’s edge of a small island at Todd 
Harbor, the Great Indian Head near Old Light, and the mag- 
nificent natural bridge on Amygdaloid Island. 

The gems of Isle Royale were the subject of a paper by the 


author which was published in 1932. It summarized previous 
publications and added somewhat to the subject. The well- 
known chlorastrolites, or as the islanders call them, “green- 


9 


stones,” thomsonites, agates, prehnite, carnelians, and other 
gems are a fascinating part of the island’s charms. The native 
copper, so patiently mined by the Indians and eagerly sought 
by the white miners, will ever be a story, partly told, that will 
draw the curious to the ancient workings which hold centuries- 
old secrets that still remain unrevealed. 

The great interest felt in the moose of Isle Royale dimin- 
ished somewhat after the rather abortive attempt to trans- 
plant them to the Upper Peninsula. There is probably not a 
single one of those thus moved still living. The contact of 
moose and men in a sparsely settled region usually results in 

s“The Gems of Isle Royale, Michigan,” in the Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts and Letters, 1931, 16: 383-98 (1932). See also “The Gems of 
Isle Royale, Michigan: The Chlorastrolite,” in Mineralogist, 3 :5-6, 31 (February, 


1935) ; ‘“‘Agates of the Lake Superior Region,’ in Rocks and Minerals, 2 :152-55 
(September-October, 1936). 
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the disappearance of the moose, but on Isle Royale conditions 
for their preservation are excellent, provided the number is 
kept down by a judicious thinning out by the park authorities. 

So far as known it was during the very cold winter of 1912, 
when the lake froze over to the Canada shore, that these great 
animals came to the island. In the nineties, many caribou 
were on the island, especially at the southwest end where the 
great muskeg and lower lands furnished a good food supply. 
The writer was informed as late as 1929 that in all probability 
there was still a small herd in that region; and he saw several 
caribou antlers in possession of people who had found them. 

Perhaps the next animal of especial interest is the beaver. 
In 1929 and 1930 beaver were fairly numerous in the vicinity 
of McCargo Cove and Big Siskowit. The author noticed their 
works near Tobin Harbor and also along the northerly shore 
of Rock Harbor. They are said to be quite numerous at present. 

One animal which may well be dispensed with, the coyote, 
is presumed to have crossed with the moose in 1912. Coyotes 
were not plentiful in 1929, but occasionally their strange med- 
ley of mixed howls, whines, and yelps was heard at nightfall 
from some cliff, one or two easily giving the impression that 
a dozen were making the outcry. In 1929 hares were rather 
scarce, and some thought that they had been killed off by the 
wolves, but in 1930 considerable numbers were seen. Pos- 
sibly a few of these coyotes may be useful as a check on over- 
production of the hare, although it seems that without them 
nature contrived to keep a balance. 

Of the smaller carnivora and rodentia, there is the mink, 
the muskrat, and the Hudson Bay phase of the red squirrel. 
The red squirrels are so tame that with a little coaxing, they 
will come to the hand to receive a bit of food. 

In the winged tribe, the loon is conspicuous, not only for its 
size, but for its laughing and other cries, and for its clown- 
like performances when the parent-loons are accompanied by 
their newly fledged offspring. The raven with his queer croak, 
now unknown in the lower part of the state, the saucy, un- 
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musical Canada jay, and the saw-whet owl with its rasping 
“zeet! zeet!” just like the filing of a saw, are purely birds of 
the north. 

Isle Royale also has the osprey or fish hawk, wide-winged, 
graceful, and slender. For years a pair nested on the top of 
Monument Rock on the slope north of Tobin Harbor. Per- 
haps it does yet. From time to time, the bald or American 
eagle is seen in flight, or perched on some high stub or other 
point of vantage near its nest, watching perhaps a fish hawk’s 
movements with an eye to stealing his hard-earned prey. 

Several kinds of wild ducks nest on the island. There is 
no prettier sight than to see some mother duck, in quiet cove 
or interior lake, leading her brood in a long line, or hastily 
gathering them when some danger seems near. 

The history of the island is an interesting one. The earliest 
accounts of Isle Royale all center around copper. These tales 
had much of myth and marvel in them. The wily Indians did 
not care to have the white man invading their cherished source 
of the red metal, either on the island or the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula. At times they invented tales which, so far as the author 
has been able to trace, were founded on facts; facts distorted, 
magnified, or given a superstitious turn which many a French- 
man listened to with more or less credence, for mystery takes 
hold of all, but more especially of the actively imaginative. 

Some of the real archaeology of Isle Royale has been written 
by such men as William H. Holmes, N. H. Winchell, Henry 
Gillman, R. L. Packard, and a few others, both amateur and 
professional.* At times the former, and sometimes the latter, 

‘William H. Holmes, ‘‘Aboriginal Copper Mines of Isle Royale, Lake Superior,” 
in American Anthropologist, new series 3 :684,689(1901); N. H. Winchell, 
“Ancient Copper Mines of Isle Royale,’ in The Popular Science Monthly, 19 :601- 
20(1881) ; Henry Gillman, ‘‘Ancient Works at Isle Royale, Michigan,’ in Apple- 
ton’s Journal, 10 :173-75(1873) ; Ibid., “Ancient Men of the Great Lakes,” in 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1875, 
316-31(1876) ; Ibid., ‘‘The Mound-builders and Platyonemism in Michigan,” in 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents, Smithsonian Institution, 1873, 364-90 
(1874) ; Ibid., ‘The Mound-builders in Michigan,’ in Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, 3:202-13(1881); R. L. Packard, “Pre-Columbian Copper 


Mining in North America,” in Annual Report of the Board of Reyents, Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1892, 175-98(1893). 
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have made incorrect interpretations; but it has been left to 
the producers of feature stories to play up fantastic figures 
and “probablys,” as well as many positive statements, that 
were only evolved in their versatile brains. Although copper 
was the magnet that drew the Indian to these rocky shores 
and impelled him to brave the dangers of storm and wave, the 
archaeologist has many questions to ask, and find answers to: 
How did the red miner reach this island? Of what tribe was 
he? How did he operate and where? 

We find in print many speculations as to the identity of 
these old miners, such as “Aztecs from Mexico,” “civilized 
mound-builders,” or “the slaves of southern Indians.” All are 
equally wrong but are in line with some quite recent writers 
who have dealt with figures and run to superlatives. 

Careful work and study has shown that the old miners were 
the ancestors of living Chippewa, Menominee, Iroquois, and 
other Indians who made summer journeys to Isle Royale, 
pounded out the copper from the rock, using fire and water to 
aid their labors just as others did on the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula. They have left their remains, and these tell us the story 
of their ancestry. 

In 1930 Dr. Carl E. Guthe dug a deep trench at Chippewa 
Harbor, the southern landing place for the paddle and portage 
route to the greatest prehistoric mines on the island at Mc- 
Cargo Cove. He had hoped to find a different culture beneath 
the surface culture of remains which were predominantly 
Algonquian with a slight mixture of Iroquois; but he found 
no other culture, although his trench, a long one, was over 
three feet deep and comprised more thay one layer of remains. 
It was the same at Indian Point and Birch Island at the 
northern end of this route. The author of these pages had 
little time for excavating, as he was making a general survey, 
but all that he did do confirmed the work of Mr. Guthe for, 
wherever remains were collected, the results were the same. 

In certain unpublished reports by the author, the archae- 
ology of the island has been quite thoroughly covered in gen- 
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eral, and others have done detail work which fortunately has 
been put in permanent records. But the sum total, while in- 
dicating a rather great antiquity and the marvelous patience 
of the ancient miners, sweeps away the myth and mystery that 
so long enveloped this interesting subject. The story is fasci- 
nating enough without adding fantastic fiction. 

At McCargo Cove alone, there are literally thousands of the 
worked-out pits, filled with the waste of other pits, so for the 
casual visitor there is nothing to see except broken stone with 
a scant or thick verdure growing on it. It must not be thought, 
however, that the “thousands” referred to means an indefinite 
figure, or is at all comparable to some figures in print. Mr. 
Guthe and the author made a careful estimate of the number 
of pits at the McCargo Cove Minong Mine workings, covering 
the larger part of them, and we put the number at three thou- 
sand. There is one estimate in print that it “took ten thou- 
sand men ten thousand years” to do the mining at that local- 
ity. Any estimate should be based on some foundation of fact. 
For instance, how long would it take a man working with a 
stone hammer without a handle, using fire and water, to ex- 
cavate an average pit? With this as a basis, we might then 
figure out the approximate time it would take to work out a 
hundred or a thousand pits; but again the question would 
arise, how many men were working at the same time, a dozen, 
a hundred? Again, how long each season would the work be 
continued? With all these elements involved we see that any 
speculation as to time and number is futile, and can serve no 
good purpose. There is no doubt that these mines were worked 
long before the discovery of America. But the evidence left 
by the miners gives no indication whatever that they were 
other than the Indians and their ancestors who paddled the 
Jesuit missionaries along the shores of Lake Superior and told 
them wonderful tales of floating and disappearing islands, 
“bad” spirits who looked upon intruders with a hard eye, or 
other stories having the purpose of keeping such a source of 
wealth to themselves. They were wise in their day. 
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We find Isle Royale mentioned in a more or less vague way 
in the Jesuit Relations, as well as in the writings of other 
early French explorers, but more out of the mists of mystery 
than of truth. 

The fall of Quebec settled its ownership for twenty-three 
years, and in 1783 the Treaty of Peace between Great Britain 
and the United Colonies, gave the sovereignty to the latter, 
although it was held by the Chippewa until 1842, when it was 
ceded by them to the United States. Following this cession, a 
horde of seekers for riches in copper rushed to the island, and 
when Charles T. Jackson, a government geologist, arrived in 
July, 1847, he found men working at a dozen places. A town 
or village site had been laid out on the north side of Rock 
Harbor opposite to, and about a mile west of the present Old 
Light at Middle Passage, with great preparations being made 
for mining. 

At that time, William Ives, United States deputy surveyor, 
was making the linear survey of the island and its outliers. 
Jackson was able to avail himself of much useful information, 
and in fact, codperated with Ives, whose survey was remark- 
able for its accuracy, considering the almost impassable 
swamps, cliffs, and other obstructions that made progress very 
difficult in the greater part of the work. 

Jackson’s chief assistants were two young men, John W. 
Foster and J. D. Whitney, although he had other competent 
men in his party. It developed later that Foster was not en- 
tirely loyal to his chief, and also that there were men in the 
then new state of Michigan who were jealous of Jackson, who 
was a man of mature years and a New Englander. As a result 
of this, as well as of certain political factors, Jackson’s work 
has been minimized. Much has been heard of Foster and 
Whitney, whose Report is on a thousand library shelves, while 
Jackson’s is almost unknown—a rare volume, and hard to find. 
It was published in 1849, and the Foster and Whitney Report 
in 1850, the latter containing much that properly belonged in 
Jackson’s Report, having been done under his direction. Line 
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for line, nothing has been published on Isle Royale more valu- 
able than Jackson’s brief account and diary. 

The great activity of the late forties and early fifties of the 
nineteenth century subsided. There was copper on Isle Royale 
in scores of outcrops; there was native silver, too, but for some 
years quiet prevailed and only fishermen and straggling visi- 
tors came. Then in the seventies there was a revival of mining 
interest, and for a few years some copper was shipped, es- 
pecially from the Minong Mine at McCargo Cove where the 
output totaled 250 tons. But, like all the other mining 
ventures on the island, it resulted disastrously from the finan- 
cial standpoint. Jackson, at the time of his visit, had in- 
formed many of the miners that they were wasting their time, 
but men have always chased wills-of-the-wisp. 

During the mining boom of the seventies, the island was 
organized as Isle Royale County, with its courthouse and jail 
at the head of Siskowit Bay at the point where the two-mile 
graded road from the Island Mine reached the shore. This is 
now marked by several great conglomerate boulders at the 
northerly extremity of the crescent beach. It has been said 
that at one time three thousand people were counted as its in- 
habitants ; but this is doubtful, for during the period only three 
or four mines, although they included the most productive, 
were in operation. 

The fisheries have been valuable from the first year of white 
possession, and even before. As late as 1930, about seventy-five 
fishermen, four-fifths of them of Norwegian birth or descent, 
and the rest with perhaps two or three exceptions, Swedish, 
were carrying on their seasonal employment. With their 
families they numbered perhaps from 200 to 250 persons, scat- 
tered around the island. The same year there was an equal 
number of cottagers, people who owned their own summer 
homes, many of whom had for years resorted there for the 
season. They came from New York to California, with Ne- 
braska in between, while very few Michigan people knew there 
was such a place. Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth furnished 
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the majority of those who made the summer population, as 
well as the transients who came to the resorts at Rock Harbor, 
Washington Harbor, Tobin Harbor, and Belle Is!e. 

In 1929 as the result of a movement to make Isle Royale a 
national park, the state legislature of Michigan appropriated 
$15,000 for a survey of its topography, geology, botany, orni- 
thology, fish, and animal life, especially the moose, as these 
great deer had caused much interest owing to their numbers. 
In addition to these subjects, the archaeology was to be studied. 
During the summer of 1929, the state Conservation Commis- 
sion sent Mr. Walter Hastings, its official photographer, to 
make moving and still pictures, especially of the moose. The 
following year Captain C. L. Sadler of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, with three topographers and three other as- 
sistants, established control stations for the purpose of making 
a topographic survey in conjunction with aerial technicians 
who photographed the entire island. 

The reports of these scientists were such that Isle Royale 
became known not only to the state of which it was a part, 
but to the nation. As a consequence, bills were in due time 
introduced in Congress, and on March 4, 1931, Isle Royale 
conditionally became a national park. Later, the conditions 
having been fulfilled, it was taken full possession of as such. 
The war practically brought its development to a standstill and, 
although much has been accomplished, a vast deal remains to 
be done. 


ACKLEY’s Harsor. See Tobin Harbor. 

AGATE BEAcH. A beach, at the southwestern end of Isle Royale in 
Section 25, Town 64, Range 38, named for the fine agates found there. 

AHMIK LAKE. A small lake partly in Section 6, Town 66, Range 34, 
south of Stockly Bay. Ahmik is a Chippewa word meaning beaver. 

ALGOMAH BeEeacH. See Mott Island. 

AMERICAN FuR COMPANY FISHERY. On Fish Island, northeast of the 
buildings of Belle Isle Lodge, at the northeastern end. Some timbers of 

the old dock may still be seen in the water. It is said to have also 

been a fur-trading station. 
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AMERICAN F'uR COMPANY FISHERY. In Section 2, Town 63, Range 39, on 
the south side of Siskowit Bay. 

AMERICAN FuR COMPANY FISHERY. In Section 7, Town 63. Range 39, 
opposite Double Island, and between Washington and Grace harbors. 
Was probably established before the cession of Isle Royale by the 
Chippewa, which took place in 1842, as it had been abandoned for a 
long time when visited by Charles T. Jackson in 1847. 

AMYGDALOID CHANNEL. A deep channel in the northeast corner of Town 
66, Range 34, separated from the body of Lake Superior by Amygdaloid 
Island. Named because the shores are lined with amygdaloid rock, an 
indurated lava which, in cooling, developed many small amygdules or 
bubble-holes; these amygdules were later filled completely or in part 
by secondary deposits, thus forming agates or other minerals. 

AMYGDALOID ISLAND. A long island of nearly the same form and dimen- 
sions as Amygdaloid Channel, which borders it on the south. It is 
about four miles long, and less than a half-mile wide. 

AMYGDALOID LAKE. A small lake on Amygdaloid Island, very narrow but 
nearly a mile long. 

ANGLEWORM LAKE, A narrow, but long lake in Sections 28, 29, 30, and 
31, Town 66, Range 34, its length lying exactly northeast and south- 
west. It empties into Lake Le Sage. It is about two miles long, and 
so very narrow that it is said that it took its name from an angleworm. 

ARTHUR'S Lookout. In Section 27, Town 66, Range 35, about a mile 
southwest of McCargo Cove, and a half-mile east of the Minong Mine. 
It is the highest point on the ridge extending from McCargo Cove to 
Todd Harbor, and from it a complete panoramic view is had of Lake 
Superior and a large part of the northeastern end of Isle Royale. 
Sargent Lake, Beaver Lake, Lake McDonald and McCargo Cove also 
can be seen from this point. So far as known, there are only two other 
elevations on the island where a complete unobstructed horizon is seen. 
Great and erratic variations of the magnetic compass are observed 
along this ridge; a few feet at Arthur’s Lookout may show twenty or 
thirty degrees difference. Named by Fred Dustin after Arthur Ander- 
son, a one-time pilot and guide, who was reputed to be the best pilot 
and to have the greatest knowledge of Isle Royale waters. 

BARNUM IsLaND. A small island north of the eastern end of Washington 
Island, and opposite the former Singer’s Lodge. Named for the 
owner, the late George Barnum, a grain merchant of Duluth. 

BEAVER ISLAND. A large island in the northeastern end of Washington 
Harbor, mostly in Sections 31 and 32, Town 64, Range 38. So named 
from the beaver, once numerous, still often seen. 

BEAVER LAKE. In Sections 8 and 33, Town 66, Range 35, just east of 
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Todd Harbor. In form, a miniature Mediterranean Sea. Named for 
the same reason as Beaver Island. 

BELLE ISLE Lopge. A summer resort on Fish Island at its northeastern 
end. It is south of Amygdaloid Channel. 

BENSON, LAKE. In Sections 28 and 29, Town 66, Range 34, southeast of 
the southeast extremity of Anugleworm Lake. Named after a Mr. 
Benson, one of the agents in 1847 of the Siskowit Mining Company. 

Bie SiskowitT. See Siskowit River. 

BrrcH Istanp. Near the foot of McCargo Cove and at the entrance of 
Brady Cove. A well-known camping-place, it has been the head- 
quarters of a number of scientists. In 1928-30 it was owned by John 
Linklater, a very fine man of half-Indian half-white descent ; a Minne- 
sota game warden, who in the summer had leave of absence, and 
acted as guide and boatman on Isle Royale. Some years ago, he was 
unfortunately drowned in a Minnesota lake. This island was a favor- 
ite landing-place of the aborigines, and was at the northern end of the 
canoe and portage route from Chippewa Harbor. It was also the 
beginning of the inside canoe passage to Blake Point. The name was 
given on account of the thick growth of white birches covering the 
island. 

BLAKE Point. The northeastern extremity of Isle Royale. See The 
Fingers. Named for J. H. Blake, a mining engineer, and superin- 
tendent for the Ohio and Isle Royale Mining Company in 1847. 

BLAKE Point LicHT. A flashing post light maintained by the United 
States Lighthouse Service on Blake Point to mark its location. 

BLUEBERRY Cove. A small cove, with a narrow entrance, about a mile 
southwest of the entrance of Chippewa Harbor. A good small-boat 
harbor. So named on account of former plentiful growth of blue- 
berries. 

300TH ISLAND. A small island between Washington and Grace harbors, 
and between Washington and Grace Islands. Possibly named for J. C. 
Booth, one of the draftsmen and compilers of the Hulbert Map of 
Isle Royale, 1864. 

Burnt Istanp. A long, narrow island in the extreme north of Section 
2, Town 66, Range 34, west of Lane Cove. Is said to have once been 
entirely burnt over, hence the name. 

CANOE Rocks. A cluster of wave-washed rocks exactly on the meridian 
of eighty-eight degrees and thirty minutes, and about two miles north- 
west of Locke Point. In passing at a distance of two or three miles, 
with but little sea, these rocks give the impression of moving canoes or 
small boats owing to wave action. The wreck of the large steamer 
Congdon may still be seen on these rocks. 

CaRp’s Point. A cape or projection of land on the south side of the 
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entrance to Washington Harbor directly north of Double Island’s 
northeastern end. Named after a Mr. Card, who was a mining pros- 
pector at the time of Jackson’s visit in 1847. 

4 CARIBOU CREEK. A small creek entering Siskowit Bay midway between 

fe Senter Point and the County Seat Site. Heavy: wave action at times 
piles the beach at its outlet with gravel and small boulders, blocking 
the mouth of the creek. The spring floods often wash this deposit 
away, otherwise the waters seep through it into the bay. It is said 
that the last herd of caribou were in the great muskeg through which, 
in part, the creek flows. Named by Fred Dustin in 1929. 

CariBou IsLaAnpD, Lower. The southwestern island of the chain form- 
ing the south boundary of Rock Harbor. 

CARIBOU ISLAND, Upper. An island separated from Lower Caribou Island 
by a narrow strip of water. These islands probably took their names 

| from some incident connected with the caribou, which were quite 

plentiful as late as the nineties. 

CARNELIAN BEACH. A beach at the head of Siskowit Bay, extending 
from Senter Point to the County Seat Site. It forms the perfect seg- 
ment of a circle, about three-quarters of a mile around its waterline. 

It marks the junction of the conglomerate ‘and sandstone, forming a 
geological landmark. At its northerly extremity the conglomerate out- 
crops; several large boulders of that rock have become detached and 
lie on the beach. From this point southward, the beach begins with 
boulders as large as paving stones mixed with finer aggregate. As one 
proceeds southward, it gradually becomes finer until, at the entrance 
of Caribou Creek, the fine gravel begins to be mixed with sand; from 
there on to Senter Point, the gravel gradually disappears, and the 
beach becomes all sand. In the conglomerate Sravel there are many 
fine small agates, nodules of chalcedony, and masses of ecrystalized 
quartz enclosed in shells of agate; but most notable, beautiful car- 
| nelians, many of them fine, clear gems, ranging in color from a light 
red to a very deep shade of that color are to be found. A few are of 
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z the Asiatic type, clouded, and not fully transparent. One collected by 
2 the compiler was an almost perfect specimen nearly two inches in 
' diameter, and was given to Captain C. L. Sadler, of the United States 
Geological Survey. Named by Fred Dustin for the gem in 1929. Un- 
} fortunately, some years ago, beforé complete title had passed to the 


park service, this beach was used as a banking-ground for logs, and 
it has been said that the gravel was buried under a mass of debris. 
CEMETERY ISLAND. A small conical island north of the southwesterly 
end of Lower Caribou Island, and separated from it by a shallow chan- 
nel. It takes its name from having been used as a burial place during 
the mining operations of the fifties. There are a number of graves on 
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the crest marked by wooden headboards and surrounded by a fence. 
Two or three of the inscriptions are memorials of some who had 
crossed the sea only to find wilderness graves. 

CHICKENBONE LAKE. A lake lying mostly in Sections 34 and 35, Town 
66, Range 35. Its main part extends about a mile and a half, north- 
east and southwest, with a shorter arm bending from it a little east 
of north, thus forming a wishbone of a chicken with half of one prong 
broken off. It empties into McCargo Cove by an outlet about a mile 
long, and in early days formed part of an Indian waterway with 
portages between Chippewa Harbor or Siskowit Bay to McCargo Cove. 

CHIPPEWA Harpor. A deep, spacious harbor on the south shore of the 
island in Sections 17, 18 and 10, Town 66, Range 34. It is about two 
miles in length, half of which, from the entrance, extends almost due 
west; thence, after passing through a narrows, it extends southwest. 
Just below the bend, the outlet of Lake Richie enters. This harbor 
was the first step of a canoe and portage route across Isle Royale. It 
was named by James Hall, the geologist, who visited the island in 
1845. He came near being marooned there for the winter, but got 
away, crossing to the Michigan mainland in a small, open boat. 

CHLORASTROLITE BEACH. On the south side of Mott Island, near its 
lower end. The chief source of the unique gem, chlorastrolite. This 
stone is called greenstone by the islanders because of its color. Some 
of the stones show a radiate form with chatoyancy, but the typical ‘ 
gems are of an imbricated pattern, ranging from a yellow-green to a 
deep emerald, with spots of very dark green, approaching black. Named 
by Jackson from chloros (green), aster (star), lithos (stone). Near 
the southwesterly end of the main beach, fine prehnite specimens, 
often containing native copper, are found. 

CoLtp Run. A small stream entering the head of Tobin Harbor. 
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CONGLOMERATE BAy. A narrow bay about a mile long, in the southward ba 
bend of the lake shore, a short distance south of the Old Light. So 
called on account of the outcrop of conglomerate rock, which gives a 5 


somewhat wierd appearance to its shores. 

Cooper ArcH. A remarkable natural bridge on the crest of Amygdaloid 
Island. So far as is known, it has never been accurately measured, 
but the compiler of this paper made as careful an estimate as pos- 
sible, and gives the approximate dimensions as follows. Inside the 
arch it is about eighteen feet high, twenty feet wide, and thirty feet 
through. The thickness of the rock above the apex of the arch is 
perhaps twenty feet. The height of the top of the bridge is perhaps a 
hundred feet above Lake Superior level. Standing within the arch, 
one looks down on Amygdaloid Lake, directly north. Called Cooper Arch 
by Fred Dustin for Mr. Dennis Glen Cooper, a nature photographer. 
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Mr. Cooper shares with Mr. Walter Hastings, official photographer 
for the Michigan conservation department, the honor of having done 
the most extensive and finest work on Isle Royale pictures. 

County SEAT SITE. During the boom mining days, Isle Royale was set 
off as a county. At that time the Island Mine operating, in part, two 
miles northwest of Siskowit Bay, was supposed to have great prospects, 
and the county seat was established on the shore near the terminus of 
the graded road to the mines. Though it is probable that most of the 
buildings in the settlement were in Section 28, it is possible that some 
of them were in Sections 27 and 33, for the three sections cornered on 
the bay at that point, in Town 64, Range 37. The legislative act 
creating the new county took effect on March 4, 1875, but after mining 
had been abandoned, the act was repealed, and the island again be- 
came a part of Keweenaw County. When the compiler first visited the 
place in 1929, practically nothing remained to suggest former inhabit- 
ants except the crumbling ruins of a log house near the mouth of 
Caribou Creek. A few years ago, it again became a busy place, head- 
quarters for lumbering operations, and the seat of a CCC camp. It 
was in the near vicinity, and without doubt caused by these camps, 
that the disastrous fires were started that devastated about a quarter 
of the surface of the island. 

CUMBERLAND PoINT. In Sections 14 and 23, Town 63, Range 39. Formed 
by Grace Harbor and Rainbow Cove. 

Daisy Farm. In Section 22, Town 66, Range 39. On the north side of 
Rock Harbor. A small area of cleared land, which received its name 
from the daisies growing on it. See Ransom. 

Davis ISLAND. A small island in Section 8, Town 66, Range 33, near the 
middle of the chain of islands forming the southerly line of Rock 
Harbor. 

DEAN ISLAND. A narrow island north of Stockly Bay and south of 
Green Island. 

DrEsor, LAKE. The second largest lake on the island, about three miles 
long and a mile wide, lying largely in Sections 2, 3, and 4 of Town 64, 
Range 37. Dr. Walter Koelz, chief of the University of Michigan fish 
survey of Isle Royale in 1929, gives its height above Lake Superior, 
only a mile distant, as 235 feet. He found in its waters a new species 
of whitefish. As seen on the map, this lake takes the form of some 
gigantic prehistoric bird or beast. Seen from the cliffs on its northerly 
side, it presents a picture of unforgettable wildness, solitude, and 
extreme beauty. Named after Edward Desor, an assistant geologist in 
the Jackson survey. 

DouBLE ISLAND. See Grace Island. 

DoucLass IsLtanp. See Edwards Island. 
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Duncan Bay. A long, irregularly formed bay at the northeastern end 
of the island. At a third of the distance to its head, the steamer 
Monarch was wrecked November 9, 1906, with the loss of one life. 
Later, in moving parts of the vessel and equipment, others were 
drowned while the material was being towed to a lake port. The 
upper part of the bay is a famous pike-fishing place. The scenery, 
especially the towering cliffs and rock-bound shores on its south side, 
is strikingly picturesque. Named after a Mr. Duncan, a mining pros- 
pector who was at Duncan’s Location, said to be the tiny spot of 
level ground on the south side of the narrows. 

DuNCAN’s LocaATIon. See Duncan’s Bay. 

Dustin, LAKE. A tiny lake in Section 25, Town 65, Range 35, between 
Lake Whittlesey and Lake Superior. Named by Mr. Koelz after Fred 
Dustin, fieid agent for the Museum of Anthropology, University of 
Michigan, during its archaeological survey of Isle Royale in 1929 and 
1930. 

DUSTIN PREHISTORIC COPPER Pits. A large group of ancient copper 
mining pits in Section 27, Town 64, Range 37, about one mile north- 
east of the County Seat Site, and a half-mile north of Siskowit Bay, 
discovered and reported on by Fred Dustin in 1929. 

Epwarps ISLAND. The second largest island of those at the extreme 
northeastern end of Isle Royale, and directly northeast of Scovill Point. 
The summer residence for more than forty years of the Rev. Maurice 
D. Edwards of St. Paul, Minnesota. Originally called Douglass Island 
for C. C. Douglass, agent for the Ohio and Isle Royale Company, which 
made many explorations for copper on Isle Royale. 

Epipote. A mining location in Section 10, Town 66, Range 34, close to 
the shore, about two miles northeast of Chippewa Harbor. Named 
by J. H. Blake, an early mine superintendent, on account of the epidote 
rock that is very prominent at the locality. 

EpIpoTe LAKE. A tiny lake at the above location. 

Eva, Lake. A small lake in Section 8, Town 66, Range 34, emptying into 
Pickerel Cove. 

FELDTMAN, LAKE. In Sections 17, 18, 19, Town 63, Range 38, a half- 
mile from Rainbow Cove. From cliffs bordering this. lake, a magnifi- 
cent panoramic view is obtained. George J. Dickenson and James 
McIntire of Jackson’s survey said that “from a perpendicular bluff 
of conglomerate 130 feet high, facing the north .. . this place presents 
one of the best views on the island. On the east of the bluff there is 
a beautiful lake about two miles long, separated from the great lake 
by a narrow strip of low land.” Named after G. H. Feldtman, the 
second president of the Isle Royale Land Corporation which owned 
about 1890 some 84,000 acres at the southwest end of the island. 
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FERGUSON-MCDONALD PREHISTORIC Pits. On Little Siskowit River near 
the point where Sections 13, 14, 23, and 24 corner, there are several 
ancient copper workings first reported by Henry Gillman in volume 
three of the Michigan Pioneer Collections. In 1923 Mr. William P. F. 
Ferguson of Franklin, Pennsylvania, excavated one of the larger pits, 
and also made observations on other prehistoric remains in the vicinity. 
In 1928 the McDonald-Massee Expedition made some further explora- 
tions, excavating a fresh pit a short distance from the Ferguson Pit. 
A trail from the head of Hay Bay to the site leads half or three- 
quarters of a mile past the picturesque Little Siskowit Falls to the 
first ancient lake beach some fifty feet above the present level of Lake 
Superior. On this beach there are several other old workings. 

FERGUSON PREHISTORIC MINING Pits. Situated in Section 22, Town 64, 
Range 37, about a mile and a half a little east of north of the County 
Seat Site. These are typical prehistoric works. Reported by Mr. 
Ferguson, hence the name. 

FINGERS, THE. The several points of land forming the northeastern end 
of Isle Royale, have been long known as The Fingers. If one lays his 
hand on a map of the island of corresponding size, the forefinger will 
represent Scovill Point; the middle finger, Blake Point; the ring 
finger, Locke Point; and the little finger, Hill Point. Some persons 
have suggested that the blunt point between Rock Harbor and Con- 
glomerate Bay might be called The Thumb. Commonly, Scovill Point 
is referred to as The Forefinger, and the other points as designated. 

FISHERMAN’S Home. A snug little cove about a mile southwest of 
Houghton Point, it gives shelter to a small settlement of fishermen 
who, during the fishing season, make good catches of lake trout and 
other commercial fish. Sometimes called Seglem’s Harbor. See Rock 
Ossuary. It was the site of a prehistoric Indian camp or village, and 
was for many years the summer home of Mr. E. A. Seglem, amateur 
photographer of Chicago, Illinois, some of whose scenic pictures took 
first prize in Chicago competitions. 

FISHERMAN’S HOME PREHISTORIC VILLAGE SITE. See above. Some inter- 
esting relics of the aborigines have been found here. 

FisH Istanp. A long, narrow island south of the northeast end of 
Amygdaloid Channel. Has sometimes been incorrectly called Belle 
Isle, which is the name of the lodge and resort at its northeast end. 

FivE Fincer Bay. <A bay at the northeast end of the island, north and 
northwest of Duncan Bay. So named on account of five finger or 
minor bays projecting from the main body. Not to be confused with 
The Fingers listed above. 

FLORENCE Bay. In Section 10, Town 65, Range 36, opening into Todd 
Harbor, 
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ForsBes, LAKE. A small lake in Section 28, Town 66, Range 34, a half- 
mile north of Rock Harbor. Named after Mr. D. C. Forbes, an assist- 
ant to Mr. Alfred C. Lane, assistant state geologist, who did much 
work on the island. 

FrYETT ISLAND. A small island in Robinson Bay, Section 3, Town 66, 
Range 34, 

GEISSEN ISLAND. See Thompson Island. 

GEORGE, LAKE. A small lake in Section 24, Town 66, Range 35, near the 
northeasterly end of Lake Whittlesey. Named by Mr. Koelz, for one 
of his assistants, Dr. George M. Stanley. 

GHYLBANK. Headquarters of the Isle Royale Land Corporation, in Sec- 
tion 29, Town 64, Range 35, at the head of Washington Harbor. The 
stock of this company was mostly held in England. and it is said that 
this name was from the English word “ghyll,” a mountain stream— 
an appropriate designation. Later, and after mining operations ceased 
in this locality, the place became the location of the Washington Club. 

GRACE CREEK. A large creek having its headwaters in Section 19, Town 
64, Range 37, the second longest on the island ; its course is eight miles 
or more. It enters Grace Harbor in Section 7, Town 63, Range 39. 
A fine trout stream of considerable volume. 

GRACE HaArpor. At the southwest end of the island, south of Washing- 
ton, Booth, and Double Islands. 

JRACE HARBOR PREHISTORIC VILLAGE SITE. On the northeast end of 
Double Island. 

GRACE ISLAND. Lying between Washington and Grace harbors. At 
the northeastern end of Grace Island and at low water a part of it, 
there is a rocky point that at high water is an island, therefore it is 
sometimes called Double Island. 

GREEN ISLAND. A narrow island north of Dean Island, and a mile west 
of Hill Point. 

GREENSTONE BEAcH. See Chlorastrolite Beach. 

GREENSTONE ISLAND. See Smithwick Island. 

GULL Rock. A rocky island northwest of Section 24, Town 64, Range 36, 
and due north of the eastern tip of Lake Desor. Named because great 
flocks of gulls frequent it and rest upon it. 

HALLORAN, LAKE. A lake about a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, 
in Section 9, Town 63, Range 37. Named after Martin Halloran, a 
fisherman who lived at Fisherman’s Home during the season of work. 

HARVEY, LAKE. A lake lying mostly in Sections 6 and 7, Town 65, Range 
35, a half-mile south of Todd Harbor into which it empties. 

Hastines Istanp. An island in Lake Richie, the scene of many of the 

finest moving and still pictures of moose taken by Mr. Hastings. Named 

after him by Fred Dustin in 1930. 
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HATCHET LAKE. In Sections 14, 15, 22, and 23, Town 65, Range 36. 
It empties into Todd Harbor. Close to its entrance its waters form 
a picturesque little cascade. 

HaT IsLanp. A small island in Section 32, Town 65, Range 35, south of 
Siskowit Lake. A narrow belt of water separates it from the main 
island. It takes its name from its form when seen from a certain 
direction. 

HAwk IsLanp. A long, narrow island about two miles northwest of 
the entrance to McCargo Cove. Perhaps it may have taken its name 
from the fish hawk which is not uncommon on Isle Royale. 

Hay Bay. A narrow bay opening into the northerly part of Siskowit 
Bay. Named after Alexander H. Hay, secretary of the Isle Royale 
Land Corporation. 

Hay Pornt. On the northerly side of Siskowit Bay, by which, with 
Hay Bay, it is formed. Named after Alexander H. Hay. 

Haytown. A former mining settlement in Section 11, Town 65, Range 
36, at the foot of Pickett Bay. Named after Alexander H. Hay. 

HippEN LAKE. A small lake opening into Tobin Harbor on its northerly 
side. The outlet is only about a hundred feet long, and is perhaps the 
most favorable place on the island to observe the curious tides and 
their fluctuations. At irregular periods averaging ten minutes there 
is an ebb and flow into the lake from Tobin Harbor, forming a rapid 
in whichever direction the water is running. In 1941, at the compiler’s 
request, Miss Agnes Hodapp, a Minneapolis public school teacher, gave 
him the results of her observations for three days, from which it 
appeared that at about three o’clock in the afternoon, there were com- 
paratively long tide periods; one on the first day of forty minutes; on 
the second day, twenty-eight minutes; and on the third day, thirty- 
four minutes. While these long periods may be significant, it would 
require a considerable number of daily observations to verify a pos- 
sible sequence of these long intervals. From the compiler’s observa- 
tions made on several occasions, he would say that the averages 
established by Miss Hodapp's table are the same as his own. Hidden 
Lake in 1929-30 was a favorite place for the Tobin Harbor cottagers 
and guests at Minong Lodge to observe the moose, as high as ten 
being seen in a single evening. 

Hitt Istanp. The next island northeast of Smithwick Island, sepa- 
rated from the latter by Smithwick Channel. Named after S. W. Hill, 
an assistant geologist to Jackson, and later to Foster and Whitney. 

Hitt Pornt. The Little Finger of Isle Royale, on the northerly side of 
Five Finger Bay. See The Fingers. Named after 8. W. Hill. 

Hopkins Harsor. See Wright Island. 

HovcutTron Point. South of Siskowit Bay, and between that bay and 
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the main lake. Supposed to have been named after Jacob Houghton, 
a mining engineer in the employ of the Isle Royale Land Corporation. 


Hupson’s BAy CoMPpANY Post. From the records it appears that this 


company had a station at one time in Section 24, Town 64, Range 37. 
It is probable that this station was on Hay Point, at the narrow neck 
of land between Hay Bay and Siskowit Bay, as there is a fine, level 
tract of land covering several acres there. 


HuGANON Cove. A small cove in Section 19, Town 64, Range 38. It is 


a safe landing place and shelter for small boats. A trail runs to the 
head of Washington Harbor, and a small trout-brook enters the lake 
at this point. Named after a Mr. Huganon, an agent of the Isle Royale 
and Chicago Company. On present-day maps it is found spelled 
Huginin, a probable error, as Jackson was unusually accurate in the 
spelling of names or places. However, in the literature of that day, it 
is found spelled in four different ways. 

INDIAN HEAD, THE GREAT. Entering Rock Harbor by the Middle Pas- 
sage, past the Old Light, and turning to the left, one passes a rocky 
shore for a mile or more, but nothing about it may particularly attract 
his attention until on his return over the same route, he is surprised 
by the appearance of the rock-profile of a gigantic Indian face outlined 
in relief on the cliff, as though in guardian ambush of all who enter 
his dominion. This great natural sculpture has been made the subject 
of an interesting poem, “The Guardian of the Isle,” by Louis O. 
Broadwell. 


INDIAN Pornt. Directly north across a narrow channel from Birch 


Island at the entrance to Brady Cove is a wooded point where, as 
late as 1847, there was an Indian camp or village. In 1930 explora- 
tions by the compiler and excavations by Dr. Carl E. Guthe, then 
director of the University of Michigan Museum of Anthropology, 
showed it to have been a prehistoric village site, yielding many 
potsherds, as well as other remains. On this account, named by Fred 
Dustin, as was also the title following. 


INDIAN POINT PREHISTORIC SITE. See above. 


INSIDE CANOE PAssAGE. The long seas of Lake Superior were far more 
favorable to navigation than the choppier ones of the lower lakes, 
although a bark canoe at times found rough going, especially when 
near such rock-bound shores as those of Isle Royale. The earliest 
explorers on the island found old Indian trails and portages; from 
the maps and field notes of these explorers much information has been 
derived. It has been possible to follow the old routes across Isle 
Royale and also to trace a sheltered waterway from McCargo Cove to 
the narrows of Duncan Bay, thence to Tobin Harbor, and on to Rock 
Harbor. In canoeing days, this route was used in part at least, by the 
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whites; and as late as 1980, a botanist working on the island told me 
of carrying his canoe over some of these short portages to reach 
certain points he desired to examine. The entrance to McCargo Cove 
is obstructed by a reef which requires intimate knowledge to pass, for 
it extends nearly from shore to shore, and for even a moderate sized 
power boat, requires a movement like the letter Z. With a strong west, 
north, or northwest wind, it is out of the question for boats to enter, 
and the surf, breaking on the reef, discloses the one narrow gap. For 
a canoe to pass out would be impossible, and even to get out into the 
open lake beyond the islands and headlands would be suicidal. Still, 
in an east or even a not too strong northeast wind, it would be easy 
to get out of the cove and make one’s way northeastward under partial 
or, in places, complete shelter by keeping near the shore, after leaving 
the cove, to a point opposite a very narrow neck of land between the 
little arm of the main lake and Pickerel Cove. Here a portage of only 
a few rods would put a canoe in that narrow passage, safe from wind 
and wave. From here one could proceed northeast five miles to Lane 
Cove, where another few rods of portage would place one in Stockly 
Bay, and two miles farther to another short carry to Duncan Bay, and 
on to “the narrows.” From the narrows, a rugged trail crossed to 
Tobin Harbor. Jackson speaks of crossing here from Tobin Harbor to 
Duncan’s Location, and returning the same way; so it may be pre- 
sumed that there was a too heavy sea around Blake Point, even for the 
large row-boat he used. It may be assumed that this route was not 
commonly in use, although two miles shorter than that through 
Amygdaloid Channel to Blake Point, eight or nine miles of which was 
without shelter. Except in emergencies, the Indian was seldom in a 
hurry, and the passage around Blake Point was an alternative for the 
Indian whose destination might be the Keweenaw Peninsula from the 
great works at McCargo Cove. If he took this inside route, the carries 
were so short, and with the exception of Blake Point, over such low 
terrain, that it seems probable that the physical labor might be less. 
or at least not so wearisome, as that of the far shorter route to 
Chippewa Harbor, with its steep, high ridges and longer portages. 


INTERMEDIATE LAKE. An irregularly shaped lake in Sections 14 and 15, 


Town 65, Range 35, its southwesterly arm about a half-mile from 
Siskowit Lake into which it empties. It was probably nearer when 
the waters of Siskowit were at a higher stage. It formed part of a 
waterway and portage route by way of Siskowit Lake, itself, and 
Lake Richie, distant a half-mile, to McCargo Cove. Named because it 
is intermediate between the two lakes. 


IsLAND MINE. There were several workings to this mine, the largest, 


near or on the line between Sections 20 and 29, Town 64, Range 37. 
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This mine was opened in 1873. The last season of work was in 1877. 
The great tipple or shafthouse at the farthest and largest works is a 
picturesque ruin two miles from the bay, but considerably nearer the 
old County Seat Site. There were in 1929 other ruins, now probably 
destroyed in the disastrous fires of some years ago. 

IsL—E ROYALE. On the Jesuit map of 1672, Isle Royale was called 
I Minong, which seems to have been the name by which it was desig- 
nated by the Chippewa. Minong is a general term for island. Perhaps 
because Isle Royale was the largest or the most noted in Superior, it 
was to the Indian the island—-Minong. It is not clear when it was 
first called Isle Royale, but the reason for the name is evident, for the 
French, like the Indians, gave expressive names to natural features. 
A. P. Swineford called it by the rather fanciful designation of ‘‘Lone 
Isle of the Sea,’® but it is now properly and officially Isle Royale— 
Royal Island—and the picturesque French name cannot be bettered. 

Iste RoyaLte Licut. One of the three lighthouses maintained by the 
government on the island, at the east end of Menagerie Island, a long, 
low, rocky island south of Siskowit Bay. The wreck of the steamer 
Glenlyon lies on the reef near the northeast end. The light is seventy- 
five feet above high water, and can be seen a distance of fifteen miles. 
Keepers no longer attend to it; it was changed some years ago to an 
automatic light. It is a beacon for vessels to or from Duluth and 
Superior, and in heavy northeast storms they come within three or four 
miles*of it to gain a partial shelter; their regular course is far 
southward. 

JoHN Lake. A small lake in Section 2, Town 66, Range 34, a mile and 
a half south of Rock Harbor, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore of Lake Superior. Named by Mr. Koelz for John Brumm, who 
was an assistant in the fish survey of 1929. 

JoHNS Istanp. See Johnson Island I. 

JOHNSON IsLAND I. The outer of the two islands forming the northerly 
bounds of the entrance to Washington Harbor. At the time of the 
Lane survey, it was called Johns Island, after John F. Johns, who 
owned a cottage on it. The name is probably a corruption of the 
original. 

JOHNSON IstanpD II. An island on or close to the north line of Section 
2, Town 66, Range 34; it is separated from Burnt Island by a narrow 
strip of water. Johnson is a quite common name among Isle Royale 
fishermen, and this island was named after one of them. 

‘History and Review of the Copper, Iron, Silver, Slate and Other Material Inter- 


ests of the South Shore of Lake Superior, 61 (Marquette, The Mining Journal, 
1876). 
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LANE Cove. An irregularly shaped cove principally in Section 1, Town 
66, Range 34. Thought to have been named after Alfred C. Lane, the 
geologist who did important work on the island in the nineties. 

LEA Cove. A small cove south of Conglomerate Bay in Section 2, Town 
65, Range 34. Formerly called Lucky Bay. 

LE SacE, LAKE. A small lake in Section 2, Town 65, Range 35. The 
second lake north of Chippewa Harbor, it forms a link in the canoe 
and portage route to McCargo Cove. Named after Charles Le Sage, a 
boatman mentioned by Lane as having been on and off the island for 
many years. 

LINKLATER, LAKE. A lake lying in Section 17, Town 66, Range 34, a mile 
east of Brady Cove. Named by Mr. Koelz for John Linklater, former 
owner of Birch Island. See Birch Island. 

LITTLE BoaT Harpor. A snug small-boat harbor about a mile southwest 
of Fisherman’s Home. 

LITTLE SISKOWIT FaLrs. A picturesque cataract on Little Siskowit River 
about a mile above its outlet into Hay Bay. It is a succession of 
cascades with a total fall of about fifty feet. In the high waters of 
spring it is said to be quite impressive. For the origin of the name see 
Siskowit Falls. 

LITTLE SISKOWIT ISLAND. A small island about a mile and a half south- 
2ast of Hay Point. 

LITTLE SISKOWIT River. Enters the head of Hay Bay after a course of 
about six miles, in Section 24, Tawn 64, Range 37. Near the falls are 
quite noted prehistoric copper workings. See Ferguson-McDonald 
Prehistoric Pits. It was renamed Sibley River by Mr. Ferguson, but 
the latter name does not seem to be used. An old blazed trail, partly 
relocated by CCC workers, begins near the mouth, and leads to the 
falls and old Indian pits. 

LIVERMORE, LAKE. A lake in Sections 2 and 35, on the line between 
Towns 65 and 66, Range 35. The third lake from the south on the 
canoe and portage route from Chippewa Harbor to McCargo Cove. 
Named for B. Livermore, an employee of the North American Mineral 
Land Company. 

LocKE Point. A narrow point of land at the northeastern end of the 
island. The Ring Finger. See The Fingers. Named after John 
Locke, an assistant geologist in the Jackson survey. 

Lone ISLAND. A narrow, rocky island two miles long, four miles north- 
east of Houghton Point. So called on account of its comparative great 
length. Along its northerly edge in the water much prehnite is to 
be seen, together with other minerals. Another Long Island, now re- 

named Tallman Island, is in the upper end of Tobin Harbor. 
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Lone Pornt. A. long sand point at the southwestern corner of Isle 
Royale in Section 27, Town 63, Range 38. 

Lookout Louise. A sightly cliff overlooking Duncan Bay with a grand 
view of the bay and headlands below. Reached by a rugged trail 
which begins on the northerly side of Tobin Harbor, about a mile 
southwest of Minong Island. It passes Monument Rock. Named after 
Mrs. Louise Savage of St. Paul, Minnesota, who, with her family, 
summered for many years on an island in Tobin Harbor. 

Lucky Bay. See Lea Cove. 

MALONE Bay. An open bay directly south of Siskowit Lake. Named 
for a Mr. Malone, who for many years was the keeper of Isle Royale 
Light. 

MALONE IsLAND. An island in Malone Bay, named after Mr. Malone, the 
light keeper. 

Mason, LAKE. A lake a short distance east of, and emptying into Chip- 
pewa Harbor, with which it is connected by a trail. Named for R. T. 
Mason, a member of the Island Copper Mining Company which opened 
the Island Mine. 

McCarco Cove. A picturesque cove about two miles long in Sections 12, 
23, 24, and 26, Town 66, Range 35. A great geological fault is seen 
here, marked on the southerly side by Stanley Ridge, a cliff rising to 
a_height of 150 feet or more. The entrance is narrow, and vessels 
make their way in by a Z course between the reefs. Beginning about 
forty rods north of its upper end, the largest prehistoric copper mines 
on the island extended about a mile and a half southwestward past 
the large mine opened by the Minong Mining Company in 1874, which 
produced more copper than all other white mining operations together 
on the island. The remains of the old mine dock were to be seen in 
the water up to within a few years ago, and one or two small build- 
ings remain at the mine, which is over a mile from the cove. Named 
after John McCargo, a lake captain noted in his day. The name has 
been spelled McCargoe, but Swineford, who was very well acquainted 
with the Copper Country, Lake Superior, and its vessel men, spelled it 
as given in the above caption. 

McDona.Lp, Lake. A lake in Section 27, Town 65, Range 35. This is 
one of the many lakes not figured in the linear survey. It was first 
reported by the compiler who saw it from Arthur’s Lookout. Named 
by Mr. Koelz for E. H. McDonald, Jr., who commanded the Peary on 
one of MeMillan’s Arctic expeditions. 

McGinty Cove. A small cove forming Agate Beach at the southwestern 
end of the island. 

MENAGERIE ISLAND. A small, narrow island east of Long Island, south 

of Siskowit Lake, the location of the Isle Royale Light. A fisherman 
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of Isle Royale informed the compiler that it was somewhat humor- 
ously said that the island took its name from the very numerous 
fumily of a former lightkeeper. The antics of the children on the 
narrow confines of the place, had caused people to call it “the 
menagerie.” 

MERRITT ISLAND. An island in the back channel of Tobin Harbor near 
Blake Point, formerly owned by Alfred Merritt, one of the noted 
Duluth Merritts. 

MIppDLE ISLANDS. Two beautiful little islands at the Old Light entrance 
to Rock Harbor. So named because they sit in the middle of the 
passage. 

MrippLeE Passace. The deep water passage at the Old Light, so named 
because it was about midway the length of Rock Harbor. 

Minone IsLtanp. A ten-acre island in Tobin Harbor, the former site of 
Minong Lodge, a popular resort, for many years owned and conducted 
by the Smith family of Duluth; its last proprietor was Mrs. Helena 
Smith. 

MinonG MINE. About a mile and a quarter southwest of McCargo Cove. 
The works consisted of a very large open cut, several shafts, and one 
or more drifts or tunnels entered on a level or slight slope, in one of 
which ice remains throughout the year. The open cut is about 500 feet 
long and thirty feet deep on its northerly side. On higher ground 
east, north, west, and southwest, also close to it, there are innumer- 
able prehistoric pits worked by the Indians. From the low ground 
southward, a small, cold brook makes its way into the head of McCargo 
Cove, and at the time of the compiler’s first visit in 1929, a beaver dam 
on it had flooded a considerable tract of land. The stamp mill was 
located near the cove, and was connected with the mine by a light 
railroad, parts of which, now overgrown by the forest, still may be 
seen. The mine operated about ten years, work ceasing in 1882 or 1883. 
Good specimens of native copper still may be collected from the great 
dumps by a little careful picking. 

MINONG MINE PREHISTORIC PITS. These old works have been mentioned 
above. One ancient pit is about forty rods from McCargo Cove, some 
distance to the right of the trail leading to Minong Mine. From this 
point the pits gradually thicken, until in the vicinity of the white opera- 
tions, they merge into each other so that the whole surface is entirely 
of broken rock. The average width of these workings is about 400 

feet, and they extend along the lower side of the ridge for over a mile 

from the cove. Hammerstones by the hundred may be collected by 
those who are able to recognize them. The compiler recalls a moss- 
covered pile of them north of the open cut. It is hoped that sometime 
one of the old pits can be completely cleaned out, with the possibility 
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of locating another mass of copper that could be a perpetual exhibit. 
The Indians had no means of cutting up large masses of the metal, 
so when they found these, they worked off the projecting pieces, 
leaving the block as a whole; several wonderful finds by the white 
miners were of this nature. 

MONUMENT Rocks. Two natural rock towers first described by Jackson 
in his Report. They are located a half-mile north of Tobin Harbor in 
Section 34, Town 66, Range 33, on the trail to Lookout Louise. Jack- 
son says that ‘their position is quite remarkable, for they stand like 
monuments on the side of a hill three or four hundred feet above the 
level of the lake, and do not exhibit any marks of abrasion from causes 
which have rounded the neighboring hills.” At that time they were 
called “Castle Rocks” or “Cloven Tower”. There are two spires or 
pillars, the higher seventy feet, and the lower sixty feet above the 
sidehill on which they stand. Being so deep in the forest, only their 
tops are seen indistinctly from Tobin Harbor. As stated by Jackson, 
they are outliers of the vast mass of trap rock forming Blake Point on 
which they are situated. While coasting along the northerly shore 
of Isle Royale in 1930, the compiler noted two similar rock towers. 
One, not far southwest of Todd Cove, is on a rock shelf about forty 
feet above the lake, the tower itself is about thirty feet high. The 
second is farther southwest and of about the same height. 

Moose LAKE. A small lake north of Tallman Island. So named on 
account of the numerous moose that could be seen in the early eve- 
nings on its shores as late as the twenties and thirties. 

Motr IsLtanp. The largest island in the chain forming the southerly 
confines of the northeastern end of Rock Harbor. It is now the head- 
quarters of the National Park Service on Isle Royale, and has a large, 
strong dock where the largest lake passenger vessels can be safely 
moored. In the mining days it was the scene of a pathetic incident. 
A white man, who had been left in charge of certain property in 1845, 
and his Indian wife were left alone on Mott Island. Owing to the 
wreck of the brig Astor that fall, supplies for the winter failed to 
reach them. Before the winter was half gone the husband died, and 
the wife wrapped the body in a blanket and buried it in the snow out- 
side their cabin where it remained frozen until spring when the thaw- 
ing soil permitted burial. The poor woman passed the winter 
entirely alone subsisting largely on snowshoe rabbits which she 
trapped. This was the story as told by Swineford.6 While on Isle 
Royale in 1929, the compiler heard a somewhat different version; he 
learned also that Mott Island took its name from that Indian woman, 
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but whether it was her husband’s name, or some perversion of her own 
Indian name was not learned. As Swineford saw the woman on Isle 
Royale in 1846, it is probable that his account was fairly accurate. 
The compiler noted one or two prehistoric copper mining pits, and 
also some evidence of white explorations. Chlorastrolite or Green- 
stone Beach is located on the lake side of this island, and is the place 
where the tragic wreck of the Algomah on November 7, 1885, occurred 
with the loss of forty-five lives. There are two beaches, but little 
separated, the southwesterly one is the scene of the wreck, and has 
been called Algomah Beach. With the sun in the right position, and 
quiet waters, the remains of the ill-fated vessel may be seen. 

Mount FRANKLIN. A scenic viewpoint on the high ridge in Section 
11, Town 66, Range 34. Reached by a trail from the head of Tobin 
Harbor bearing north to Surveyor’s Lookout, thence southwest about 
i half-mile. The present blazed trail to this place was originally an 
Indian pathway from Tobin Harbor to McCargo Cove. Not far below 
the lookout a very fine copper knife was found on this trail in 1929 
by Mr. Henry Ojalla, of Ely, Minnesota. The compiler was told 
that the name was in honor of Benjamin Franklin. 

Mup LAKE. A small lake in Section 8, Town 64, Range 36, a short dis- 
tance southwest of Siskowit Lake into which it empties. 

MULLET’s CREEK. See Washington Creek. 

NARROWS, THE. See Sargent Lake. 

NATURAL Bripce. See Cooper Arch. . 

Newt, LAKE. A tiny lake where the corner of four sections meet, a 
half-mile east of the upper end of Rock Harbor. Named by Mr. Koelz 
because of the great number of newts infesting its waters. 

Otp Lieut. See Rock Harbor Light. 

OTTER LAKE. A small lake largely in Section 33, Town 66, Range 35, 
close to, and south of Beaver Lake. It can be seen from Arthur’s 
Lookout. The origin of the name is obvious. 

PASSAGE ISLAND. A rocky island about three and one-half miles north- 
,east of Blake Point. It is nearly two miles long and about a third of 
a mile wide. On its southwest end stands the Passage Island Light 
station, comprising the lighthouse, fog signal, and radio station. Prac- 
tically all vessels bound for the important Canadian ports of Fort 
William and Port Arthur pass between this light and Blake Point, for 
the lake east and northeast of Passage Island is obstructed by many 
dangerous reefs, while between it and Isle Royale there is a wide, deep 
channel. Named on account of this fact. 

PASSAGE ISLAND LIGHT. On the southwestern end of Passage Island. 
This light is seventy-eight feet above high water, and can be seen at 
a distance of seventeen miles. 
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PATTERSON, LAKE. A small lake principally in Section 1, Town 67, Range 
34. Named by Mr. Koelz, after Professor George W. Patterson, ITI, 
of the University of Michigan. 

PHELPS ISLAND. See Washington Island. 

PICKEREL Cove. This cove formed part of a sheltered canoe passage 
used by the aborigines, and later by white fishermen. A very narrow 
strip of low rock separates it from Lake Superior, forming an easy 
portage. Said to have been named from the numerous pike or pickerel 
in its waters. 

PickETT Bay. A small bay opening into the southwesterly end of Todd 
Harbor. 

RABBIT ISLAND. A small island north of the water gap between Upper 
and Lower Caribou Islands. Said to have been named for the numer- 
ous snowshoe rabbits seen on it by early visitors. 

RAINBow Cove. A fine open cove about a mile and a half around its 
symmetrically curved beach line, opposite to Lake Feldtman at the 
southwest end of Isle Royale. The red sandstone outcrops here, form- 
ing the sand beach, and this, with its form, gave the name to the cove. 

Rarinsow Point. This point forms the southern bounds of Rainbow 
Cove, hence its name. 

Ransom. A location on Rock Harbor in Section 22, Town 66, Range 34, 
now called Daisy Farm. Named after Leander Ransom, the superin- 
tendent of the Isle Royale and Ohio Mining Company. Mr. Ransom 
laid out a village site at this point, which is at the mouth of a creek 
draining Lake Benson, about 1846. Several good buildings were 
erected, and a bridge built across the creek. Many persons have 
supposed that this was the county seat, but the county was not set 
up until many years later. See County Seat Site. 

RASPBERRY ISLAND. An island in Rock Harbor. See Smithwick Channel. 

RIcHIE, LAKE. A lake lying largely in Sections 11 and 12, Town 65, 
Range 35. It is about two miles long by a half-mile wide, and of very 
irregular form. It was a part of the ancient water and portage route 
from Chippewa Harbor to McCargo Cove. A present-day trail con- 
nects it with the head of Rock Harbor, which was also the pathway 
of the Indians, and artifacts of those primitive people have been found 
on its course of two miles. Lake Richie was, without doubt, the most 
frequented resort of the moose when in greatest number. Mr. Hastings 
informed the compiler that in one day he counted over sixty, although 
it was quite possible that individuals were seen more than once. It 
was here that he captured a moose calf, assisted by Mr. Arthur 
Anderson and a young army officer, Lieutenant Harold Whiteley. He 
made a remarkable series of moving pictures of the capture. Here 

too. he made unexcelled moving and still pictures of the moose. 
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RosBinson Bay. A bay between Amygdaloid Channel and Pickerel Cove, 


the land about it forming a letter U. 


Rock Harsor. Of Rock Harbor Jackson said, “The best harbor on Lake 


Superior,” a very true observation of a discerning mind. It may be 
said to begin at an unnamed island a mile and a half south of Blake 
Point, and nearly east of Edwards Island; it extends thirteen miles 
southwest to the northeast corner of Section 5, Town 66, Range 35. 
More than two-thirds of its length is formed by a chain of islands 
beginning with the nameless one at its northeast end, and ending with 
Lower Caribou. The largest vessels can enter from the northeast, and 
two deep-water channels, Smithwick opposite Rock Harbor Lodge, and 
the Middle Passage at the Old Light, also admit any vessels afloat on 
Lake Superior. There are places where a battleship might lay along- 
side the rocky shore, with plenty of water under its keel. The south- 
westerly third is landlocked, and at its head, expands into a lakelike 
body of water nearly a mile wide. Its shores were the seat of con- 
siderable mining activity in the late forties. The old works, as well 
as the scenery, which is impressive, are of considerable interest. 
Directly across from the southwesterly end of Mott Island, may be 
seen a mine dump coming down to the water’s edge; back of this is 
a perpendicular shaft in the bottom of which ice remains the year 
round. A sloping tunnel also enters this shaft, and in the rock cast 
aside, there are numerous hammerstones of the ancient miners. About 
two miles southwest of Rock Harbor Lodge there is a cave supposed 
to have been a shelter for the aborigines. It has never been thor- 
oughly explored, although the McDonald-Massee party casually exam- 
ined it in 1928. 


Rock Harsork LicHT. At the picturesque Middle Passage, stands the 


first, and for many years, the only lighthouse erected on the island. 
Its white tower is a noted landmark, and although it has been 
abandoned for many years, it remains a day mark, gleaming against 
a background of forest. From it, a path leads to the little cluster of 
houses northward on the shore of Rock Harbor, and along this path 
may be seen the graves of several persons who died during the mining 
era, and found resting places in this secluded spot. The channel be- 
tween the beautiful little Middle Islands and Lower Caribou Island is 
now marked by lighted buoys. West of the lighthouse, and about 
opposite Daisy Farm, was the residence of George Washington Sawyer, 
a somewhat noted character, who was quite an expert gem-cutter. He 
cut and polished chlorastrolites and thomsonites (the latter called 
zeolites by the islanders), and sold them to resorters and transient 
visitors. His cabin was-situated on a prehistoric camp site of a few 
hundred square feet of shallow soil, at the southeastern end of which, 
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there are several graves similar to those at the Middle Passage. They 
are marked by wooden headboards, and are reminders of those who 
‘ame, not to live. but to die far from home and friends. The name, 
Old Light, has come to mark this locality at the Middle Passage, and 
explains itself. 

Rock Harsor Lopce. A well-known resort on the north side of Rock 
Harbor opposite Smithwick Channel. Like the Old Light, it is a land- 
mark. It is situated on a little tongue of land with a small, sheltered 
bay at its backdoor, and faces the south on the lake side. It has 
sheltered thousands of tourists, among them many noted persons. For 
a long period it has been and still remains under the direction of Mrs. 
Matthew Farmer. 

Rock HArsorR PREHISTORIC CAMP SITE. On the south side of Rock 
Harbor, a short distance west of the Old Light. See Rock Harbor 
Light. 

Rock or AGES LicHT. A lighthouse three miles west of Washington 
Island, supporting a light of the first order, and built on a wave- 
washed rock. The buff tower, with its light 117 feet above high water, 
visible nineteen miles away, is one of the most picturesque on the 
reat Lakes. Its situation is so isolated and potentially dangerous 
that the families of the keepers are not permitted to live there; nor 
is it probable that they would be, even if there was room on the rock 
for suitable dwellings. In a thick fog early in the evening of May 
27, 1933, the passenger steamer George M. Cox ran on the reef near this 
light. The vessel was a total loss, it is said, but there was no loss 
of life, although four members of the crew were injured by the crash. 
A first-class air siren provides a fog signal at this light. In 1929 it 
was manned hy four keepers, three on constant duty. One is off duty 
at regularly recurring periods, when his time is his own and is usually 
spent at Washington Harbor or vicinity. 

Rock OssuAaRY. Many years ago the children of Mr. E. T. Seglem, a 
fisherman at Fisherman's Home, discovered a walled-up cave a short 
distance northeast of their cabin. On examination it proved to con- 
tain a deposit of several human skeletons. It was later examined by 
the McDonald-Massee party. As the skulls were doubtless those of 
Indians, the circumstance of thé deposit or burial is an interesting 
conjecture. 

Rock SHELTER. At the narrow entrance to Wood Lake from Siskowit 
Lake there is a small cave on its westerly side. When first reported 
years ago, a few prehistoric copper implements were found in it, 

indicating that it had been a sort of safe deposit, or a temporary 

shelter, for Indian miners. 
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Ross Istanp. A small island south of Siskowit Lake in Section 32, Town 


65, Range 35. 


Ryan IsLanp. An island in the northeast end of Siskowit Lake. Of 


interest because it shows a higher water level, in the lake, distinctly 
marked on its perpendicular westerly side. 


SacInAw MINE. In 1875 this mine was opened by Timothy Nester of 


Marquette, as agent for others. It was near the shore, a half-mile 
south of Conglomerate Bay in Section 35, near a small projection of 
land, or rather rock, unnamed on map or chart, but called by the 
fishermen, Saginaw Point. It was one of those ventures that possibly 
returned one dollar for every five expended. It continued operations 
for three or four years, producing about twenty-five tons of copper. 
It received its name from Saginaw, Michigan, through connections or 
investments of parties living in that city. A persistent error on maps, 
even on the official lake chart, places the Saginaw Mine on the 
northerly side of Rock Harbor, opposite Mott Island. See Siskowit 
Mine. 


SAGINAW Point. See Saginaw Mine. 
SARGENT LAKE. An irregularly shaped lake lying mostly in Sections 20 


and 30, Town 66, Range 34. The portion in Section 30 is about a mile 
and a half long, and is connected with the part in Section 20 by a 
narrow strait known as The Narrows. Its outlet flows into McCargo 
Cove. It was crossed at The Narrows by an ancient Indian trail from 
Daisy Farm to McCargo Cove, and Indian artifacts have been found 
on its shores. 


ScHOLTS, LAKE. A small lake lying between the easterly end of Lake 


Whittlesey and Lake George. Named by Mr. Koelz, after his dog 
Scholts. 


SCHOONER ISLAND. The most easterly island of the chain south of 


Siskowit Lake. So called because from one aspect it looks like a 
schooner under sail. 


Scovi_tt Pornt. The Fore-Finger of the island. See The Fingers. It 


lies between Tobin Harbor and Rock Harbor, and was the scene of 
much experimental as well as more pretentious mining for copper in 
the forties. Old shafts and workings are interesting relics of such 
activities. Close to Rock Harbor Lodge may be seen a fenced-in shaft, 
and still nearer is the surface grave of a miner of those days formed 
by a pile of stones which covered the body, as no soil near at hand 
was of sufficient depth for an interment. The scenery in the vicinity 
of the end of the Point is somberly grand; its wave-washed rock shore 
swept clear of all vegetation far up on the open lake side, with the 
palisades on the Tobin Harbor side, are pictures that remain in the 
memory never to be forgotten when once viewed. A trail beginning 
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opposite Minong Island extends along the crest of the ridge to Rock 
Harbor Lodge. In Indian days it continued far southwestward, form- 
ing part of a primitive path that extended to Washington Harbor. At 
one point not far from its beginning, it crosses a patch of the lava, 
so vesicular that it approaches a pumice, once a boiling mass of rock 
in fluid state, filled with bubbles. 

SEGLEM’S HarBor. See Fisherman’s Home. 

SENTER Pornt. A low projection of forested land extending northeast- 
ward into Siskowit Bay. Big Siskowit River enters the bay at the 
base of the point on its south side, and perhaps has been instrumental 
in forming it. Named after John J. Senter who, with Charles Whit- 
tlesey, opened the Siskowit Mine on Rock Harbor. 

SHaAw Istanp. A small island in the Rock Harbor chain south of Smith- 
wick Island. Named after G. G. Shaw, an early mining operator who 
put down the shaft now fenced in near Rock Harbor Lodge. 

SHESHEEB LAKE. A small lake lying on the line between Sections 17 and 
29, Town 66, Range 34. Shesheeb is the Chippewa name for duck, and 
the name was presumably given to the lake by John Linklater or by 
some one of Mr. Koelz’s party in 1929. 

Srptey River. A name given to Little Siskowit River by Mr. Ferguson. 
See Little Siskowit River. 

S1nceEr’s Loper. A fine summer resort on Washington Island kept by 
a Mr. Singer. The fireplace in the guest room was a work of art; it 
was faced with beautiful minerals collected in the vicinity, among 
them a fine mass of amethystine crystals. Since Isle Royale became 
a national park, this building has been torn down. 

SiskowiT Fats. In the outlet of Siskowit Lake. In the half-mile of 
its course, ile outlet falls about fifty feet, forming picturesque cata- 
racts. The word siskowit is derived from the Chippewa name for a 


species of lake trout, a very fat fish usually found in deep water. . 


While not seemingly prized by the present fishermen as a food, it has 
‘been highly praised by one or two writers, especially by Charles 
Lanman, who in his book, 4 Summer in the Wilderness, says: “A fish 
called ciscovet, is unquestionably of the trout genus, but much more 
delicious and seldom found to weigh more than a dozen pounds. They 
are a very beautiful fish, and at the present time are decidedly the 
fattest I have ever seen.” The comment of an experienced pilot and 
fisherman to the compiler was that, “they are so fat they fry away to 
nothing.” In the Handbook of American Indians, we find the name 
spelled siskawit, but it gives several variations. This authority fur- 
ther states that “it is so fat and oily as to render it almost unfit for 
food until after it has been salted and pickeled. After it has been 
cured with salt, the fish commands in the market double the price of 
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Mackinaw salmon.” The spelling of the name should follow its com- 
mon pronunciation as given by the Chippewa. There is a slight differ- 
ence between one sound of o, the long sound used abruptly, and the 
sound of a, as in card. The common and hence most desirable pro- 
nunciation would imply the use of 0, not a. John Linklater, a very 
intelligent Indian with a fair education, who used excellent language, 
said that siskowit gave the proper inflection of sound, and should be 
used. The island fishermen invariably pronounced it as spelled with 
o, hence it appears in this form here. 

S1skow1IT IsLanps. The first line of islands northeast of Houghton 

{3 Point. 

: Siskow1T LAKE. The largest lake on Isle Royale, about midway its 
length and only a half-mile from Lake Superior. It is about seven 
miles long and one and three-quarters wide. Its greatest known 
depth is 142 feet. It is about fifty feet above Lake Superior. At the 
northeast end, bordering the shore, is a group of small islands; and a 
mile southwest of these is Ryan Island, the largest of the ten in the 
lake. Its outlet, beginning with falls close to the lake, is nearly on 
the town line between Town 65, Range 35, and Town 65, Range 36. 
A short trail parallels the outlet southwest, and forms part of a land 
and water route to McCargo Cove by way of Intermediate Lake and 
Lake Richie. 

SIskOoWIT MINE. One of the first mines opened on Rock Harbor, by 
Whittlesey, Senter, and James Hubbard. On the northerly side of 
Rock Harbor opposite the lower end of Mott Island. See Saginaw 
Mine. 

Siskowi1T OvuTLET. The outlet of Siskowit Lake. 

Siskow1T River. Sometimes called Big Siskowit: The largest stream 
on the island. Probably has its source in Section 8, Town 63, Range 
38, as well as in Sections 3 and 4 of the same township. Much of its 
course of about ten miles is through a great muskeg or tangled swamp, 
said to have been the last habitat of a few caribou as late as 1929. 
In its generally northeast course it has but little fall in the last four 
or five miles, and is navigable for small boats for a mile or more above 
its mouth in Siskowit Bay south of Senter Point. There is said to be 
excellent fishing in its waters, more especially in its lower reaches, 
where pike are abundant; while in its upper course, brook trout were 
said to be plentiful in 1929 and 1930. 

SIskow1T River, LITTLE. See Little Siskowit River. 

SMITHWICK CHANNEL. A deep channel between Smithwick and Rasp- 
berry Islands, directly opposite Rock Harbor Lodge. Named after a 
Captain Smithwick, in whose name a mining claim was operated north- 

bs east of Rock Harbor Lodge. 
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SMITHWIcK ISLAND. A long, narrow islaud in the northeasterly end of 
the chain that partly forms Rock Harbor. Sometimes improperly 
salled Greenstone Island, which leads to confusion, for greenstone is 
the local name for chlorastrolite, and at times Mott Island has been 
so designated. There are chlorastrolites on the entire chain from the 
Old Light northeastward, but more have been collected on Mott Island 
than on all the others together. At very low lake levels, Smithwick 
Island is really two islands, the narrow strip of rock between, being 
covered with only a few inches of water in 1929, at a period of high 
water. 

STANLEY Ripce. On the easterly side of McCargo Cove, a precipitous 
cliff forms its boundary, rising to a height of 150 feet or more. It is 
a good example of a geological fault, which produced an unusual condi- 
tion on Isle Royale and caused a north and south drainage across the 
island from Lakes Richie, Le Sage, Livermore and Chickenbone. It 
perhaps also formed Chippewa Harbor. Named by the compiler after 
Mr. George Stanley, an assistant to Mr. Koelz. 

STEAMBOAT ISLAND. A small island two miles southwest of Canoe Rocks. 
Said to have received its name from the linear survey map which 
shows Steamboat Island with two trees on it, making it resemble a 
steamboat when seen at a distance. 

STICKLEBACK LAKE. A small lake in Section 10, east of Lake Halloran. 
Named by Mr. Koelz or members of his party for the many stickleback 
fish in its waters. 

StockLy Bay. One of the fingers of Five Finger Bay. Named after 
W. W. Stockly, a mining engineer of the Isle Royale Land Corporation, 
which operated on the island in parts of the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

SUMNER LAKE. A small lake a quarter of a mile south of the upper end 
of Rock Harbor, it empties into Conglomerate Bay. 

SUPERIOR, LAKE. On the Jesuit map of 1670-71, Lake Superior appears 
as Lac Tracy Ov Superieur, the latter name meaning Upper Lake, 
which rendered into English, has often been supposed to mean Largest 
Lake. By the Chippewa Indians it was called Kitchigami— Great 
Water. 

Surveyor’s Lookout. A point on the Mount Franklin trail from Tobin 
Harbor near the crest of the ridge, known, on the lake survey, as 
Isle Royale East. The surveyors cut a lane eastward to give a view 
necessary to their survey, and built a wooden tripod over the station 
as a marker, From this tripod, the trail turns sharply to the left 
along the ridge for about a half-mile or perhaps less, to an open space 
at the edge of a precipice from which a rare view of Lake Superior, 
the islands northward, the Canadian shore, and the forest below is 
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obtained. Mount Franklin is properly the name of this lookout, but 
it has been also applied to the surveyor’s station as described. See 
Mount Franklin. 

TALLMAN IsLAnpD. An island in the upper part of Tobin Harbor which 
has appeared on maps as Long Island. See Long Island. Some years 
ago, this island was bought by Mr. George K. Tallman of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and it was said that the name would be changed to that 
of the new owner. There is an interesting story concerning a certain 
schooner, the Recovery, which belonged to the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany. Swineford says that during the War of 1812, “in one of the 
deep, narrow bays on the north-east end of Isle Royale, which was 
then within British jurisdiction, the vessel was secreted, and her 
spars being taken out, she was entirely covered over with boughs of 
trees and brush-wood, and there lay until the termination of hostilities, 
when she was brought out from her hiding-place, and again put in 
commission.”? Tradition seems to point to Tobin Harbor as the place, 
and Tallman Island as the exact location for this camouflage; an 
inspection of the place easily convinces one of the facilities for such 
an action. The vessel was a small schooner of ninety tons, and was 
said by Swineford “to have been finely fitted and furnished in every 
particular.” 

TAYLOR ISLAND. A small island in Todd Harbor northeast of the point 
formed by Pickett and Florence bays. 

TAYLOR REEF. A series of low-lying rocky islets and reefs south of Long 
Island; a part of the chain extending northeastward from Houghton 
Point. 

TEAKETTLE ISLAND. An island in the easterly end of Siskowit Lake near 
Ryan Island. Takes its name from its shape, which viewed from one 
point resembles a teakettle. 

THERESA, LAKE. A small lake northeast of Chippewa Harbor and south 
of Lake Mason. Named by Mr. Koelz for his mother. 

THOMPSON ISLAND. The northeasterly island forming the northerly 
boundary of Washington Harbor, and separated from the main body 
of Isle Royale by a deep, narrow strait, in which the passenger vessel 
America lies where she was wrecked in 1928. Formerly called Geissen 
Island. Named after J. H. Thompson, first president of the Isle Royale 
Land Corporation. 

THOMSONITE BEACH. On old charts and maps Thomsonite Beach is 
placed one mile southwest of Gull Rock in Section 26, Town 64, Range 
37. While windbound at this place in 1929, Mr. Koelz and his assist- 
ants collected over a pint of these pretty gems. In 1930 the compiler 
in company with his pilot, Arthur Anderson, landed near the line 


7Swineford, History and Review, 29-30. 
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between Sections 32 and 33 of the same township and range to examine 
the ridge along Lake Desor, and found so many thomsonites that the 
question arose if this was not the true Thomsonite Beach. The author- 
ities were vague as to location, although the maps clearly indicated 
that the former was the only recorded locality. In view of the fact 
that the gems were more numerous, and the beach equally if not more 
extensive, we designated the place near our Janding as True Thom- 
sonite Beach. 


Tosrin Harpor. A long, narrow inlet between Scovill Point and Blake 


Point. Formerly called Ackley’s Harbor. Minong Island near its 
lower end was the seat of Minong Lodge, a favored resort, and across 
the channel south a number of summer residents owned cottages; four 
or five fishermen still have their dwellings and. fishing gear here. See 
Tallman Island. 


Topp Cove. See Todd Harbor, Little. 


Topp HaArspor. On the northerly side of Isle Royale, about midway its 
length, formed by Wilson Point and a chain of islands running north- 
easterly from it; although, as charted, half of .its length is entirely 
without shelter from the north. On that basis it is about five miles 
long, and from one-half to three-quarters of a mile wide. It was the 
seat of some mining operations in 1847-48. A reminder of this is a 
grave near the old works enclosed by a picket fence. At the extreme 
easterly end, the steamer Kamloops was wrecked in the early winter 
of 1927 during a heavy snow storm. All hands, twenty-two in number, 
including two women, were lost, and their fate unknown until the 
following spring when John Linklater with his wife and an employee 
of his discovered some of the bodies. The vessel lies in 185 feet of 
water off a small point called Twelve O'Clock Point, in Section 32, and 
northeast of a desolate rock island. 

Topp Harpor, LitrLte. Called Todd Cove on some of the maps and on 
the official lake chart. The fishermen more accurately designate a 
tiny sheltered harbor at the northeast end as Todd Cove, its shape 
resembling Cape Cod somewhat. Being water instead of land it is 
completely protected. The name applied to the waters usually desig- 
nated is a misnomer, for it cannot be called a harbor as there is no 
shelter whatever, and it is scarcely defined. 


TONKIN Bay. A small bay south of the Old Light, and between it and- 


Conglomerate Bay. Named after Captain W. Tonkin, superintendent 
of the Siskowit Mine 1852-53. 


TooKER ISLAND. A small island south of the southwesterly end of Smith- 
wick Island. Named for its former owner, Mr. 8. C. Tooker who, with 
his family, came from California for several summers to occupy his 
cottage. 
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TRIANGLE ISLAND. A small triangular-shaped island southwest of Wash- 
ington Harbor. It has received considerable attention because it was 
the site of prehistoric copper mining. First reported by Henry Gillman 
in 1873, it has also been described by Mr. George Fox, lately the 
director of the Warren Foundation of Three Oaks. 

TWELVE O’CLocK Potnt. See Todd Harbor. 

WaceEgo, LAKE. A little lake in the northeast quarter of Section 29, 
between Sargent Lake and Angleworm Lake. Named after three men, 
Walter Koelz, George Stanley and John Brumm— Wagejo. 

WALLACE LAKE. A small lake in Section 4, south of, and near the expan- 
sion of Rock Harbor at its head. Named after G. Wallace, an assist- 
ant, in 1895, to the geologist, Alfred C. Lane. - 

WASHINGTON CREEK. A stream emptying into Washington Harbor at 
its head. It has its principal sources in Sections 18 and 19, Town 64, 
Range 37. Its course of about six miles is a gavorite resort for brook 
trout fishermen. Formerly called Mullet’s Creek, after J. H. Mullet, 
a surveyor under Jackson in 1847. 

WASHINGTON Harpor. An excellent harbor at the southwest end of Isle 
Royale, the upper three miles land-locked, the lower end formed by 
islands on each side, the larger being Washington and Grace on the 
south, with Johnson and Thompson islands on the north. The lower 
portion is somewhat exposed to heavy seas from the west and north- 
west, but safe anchorage is easily obtained in the inner harbor. It 
was called by the Chippewa Sagauda— Deep Hole—on account of the 
depth of its waters. It appears to have been named during the early 
days of white occupancy, as it is shown as Washington Harbor on 
the Jackson map of 1847. 

WASHINGTON ISLAND. The largest island in Washington Harbor. Origi- 
nally called Phelps Island. In 1847-48 it was the scene of some copper 
exploration. Because of the beauty of the situation, it was a favorite 
resort of people from Duluth, and Singer’s Lodge was popular with 
transients. At one time a radio station was in operation, but now 
under national park rules there is no private ownership of lands on 
Isle Royale, and Singer’s no longer exists. 

WHITTLESEY, LAKE. A long, narrow lake a half-mile southwest of the 
head of Chippewa Harbor, and only half that distance from Lake 
Superior. It is one of the three lakes on the island known to contain 
wall-eyed pike. Named after Charles Whittlesey, a cousin of the 
writer, Colonel Charles Whittlesey. 

WILson Point. The most northerly point forming the southwest end of 
Todd Harbor. 

WInpDIGO MINE. In 1890 a company was formed to explore the Washing- 
ton Harbor region for copper, and much work was done without profit 
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and without developing any workable deposits. The name as spelled 

on the maps is that given in this title, but the official name was the 

Wendigo Copper Company. This name is a variation of Weendigo, 
the name of a mythical, cannibal people who were supposed to live on 
an island in Hudson Bay, and were much feared by the Chippewa and 
other tribes of the Michigan-Canada region. 

Woop LAKE. A beautiful, secluded lake opening into Siskowit Lake by 
a narrow, crooked channel, It abounds with fish, among which lake 
trout and pike are the principal species. Named by Mr. Koelz for the 
late Norman A. Wood, many years curator of birds at the University 
of Michigan, and a noted ornithological authority. 

Woop LAKE Rock SHELTER. A Shallow cave on the westerly side of the 
outlet of Wood Lake. Sometime previous to the compiler’s first visit 
to Isle Royale, a number of prehistoric copper implements were found 
in this cave. The plag is quite dark even at midday, and from appear- 
ances might have been a temporary shelter; but not more than that 
because, due to its situation, it is very inconveniently reached from the 
land, though it is accessible from the water. 

WricHT IsLanp. An island in Hopkins Harbor, which with another 
island, of about the same size, forms a very convenient and safe 
shelter between the two. Perhaps named after an English miner who 
did some exploratory work at Washington Harbor in 1847 and later, 

It lies about a mile southwest of Siskowit Outlet. ° 
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Appointments to the Michigan Supreme and 
Chancery Courts, 1836-1850 


Clark F. Norton 
GEORGE MILES 


WHEN Justice Wine was transferred in 1846 from the second 
to the first circuit to replace Goodwin, George Miles was chosen 
by Governor Felch, at the same time, to fill the vacancy in the 
Supreme Court and to preside over the circuit courts of the 
second circuit.%® Since the legislature was not then in session, 
the appointment was not confirmed for some months. 

Miles was born in 1789 in New York State. Largely self- 
educated, he undertook the study of law at an age which was 
later than usual, not being admitted to practice until he was 
thirty-three years old. For a time he was district attorney of 
Allegheny County, New York, but in 1837 he moved to Ann 
Arbor and practiced law there until his appointment to the 
Supreme Court.?° He was admitted as an attorney and coun- 
sellor in the United States Circuit Court at Detroit in 1838.7* 
At the age of fifty-seven, Miles was the oldest of all the ten 
men appointed to the Supreme Court between 1836 and 1850. 
Although he participated fully in the proceedings of the Janu- 
ary, 1847, term of the Supreme Court, 7°? and presumably since 
October, 1846, had presided in the various circuit courts of 
his jurisdiction, Justice Miles was not formally nominated by 
Governor Felch and approved by the Senate until February 
10, 1847.263 

=9Free Press, October 5, 1846. For the beginning of this article, see the 
Winter issue of this magazine for 1946. 

Biographical sketches .of Miles, from which the above has been summarized, 
are the following: H. A. Chaney, ‘‘The Supreme Court of Michigan,” in The 
Green Bag, 2 :382-83; Michigan Biographies, 2 :96-97; W. W. Porter, “Courts and 
Lawyers of Michigan’? (unpublished, 1936), 2:1098; Reed, ed., Bench and Bar 
of Michigan, 10; ‘“‘State Judges,” 4 Mich. 20-21. Miles is the only man discussed 
for whom a portrait could not be found. 

*1Vichigan Argus, February 22, 1838. 


2Supreme Court Journal, 1st circuit, 1 :407. 
Senate Executive Journal, 1847, 524; Free Press, February 11, 1847. 
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Named only to complete Goodwin’s term of office and not 
for a full seven years, Justice Miles was one of the three Su- 
preme Court members whose terms expired in 1850. Whether 
or not he would have been renominated by the state Demo- 
cratic convention in September to run in the fall election 
will never be known, for he died on August 24, 1850, 7®* some 
three weeks before the delegates assembled. During the nearly 
four years that he was on the bench, Miles wrote twenty-three 
majority opinions of the court which are now known to be 
extant, and, in addition, abstracts have been located in news- 
papers for at least eleven others which he was supposed to 
have delivered. °° Most of his opinions were quite brief and 
to the point. 7° It has been said that his decisions were 
‘noticeable for their ability, conciseness and close adherence 
to the points involved, bearing, in these particulars, a great 
resemblance to the decisions in the earlier New York Re- 
ports.” 767 Be that as it may, it seems to this writer that 
at times he sacrificed clarity for the sake of terseness. Early 
in his career he was praised for his conduct as a presiding 
judge on circuit. °° Shortly after his death, very compli- 
mentary resolutions were adopted by the bars of several Mich- 
igan cities, including Ann Arbor, Detroit and Pontiac.?® In 
reply to the resolutions of the Detroit bar, which were pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court at its January, 1851, term, Chief 
Justice Whipple said in part: 

The judicial career of Judge Miles, though comparatively brief, did 
not fail to impress us with a profound respect for him as a man and a 


*+Michigan Argus, August 28, 1850; Free Press, August 26, 1850. 

Norton, op. cit., Tables XXI and XXIII, Appendix, 30, 32. 

26For example see Spies v. Newberry, 2 Doug. 425 (1847), Mundy v. Monroe, 
1 Mich. 68 (1848); Callender v. Olcott, 1 Mich. 344 (1849); Norvell v. Mc- 
Henry, 1 Mich. 227 (1849). 

274 Mich. 21. 

~The Hillsdale Gazette (quoted in the Michigan Argus, October 28, 1846) 
wrote concerning Miles: “His age, and dignity of appearance insure respect ; 
and his ready and clear decisions inspire confidence in his legal attainments; 
while his easy and affable manners, make him at all times and upon all oc- 
casions agreeable.” 

2°For these resolutions see the Michigan Argus, August 28, 1850; Free Press, 
August 29, 1850; Supreme Court Journal, ist circuit, 2:132-33; and Supreme 
Court Journal, 4th circuit, 126. 
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jurist. He possessed many of those qualities, moral and intellectual, 
which qualify for the honest and enlightened discharge of the duties of 
a magistrate. His judgments promulgated from the Bench, if not marked 
by that brilliancy which dazzles, always indicated a thorough under- 
standing of the principles he sought to establish. His opinions bore the 
impress of extended patient research, and were always presented in a 
style at once clear, chaste, and often beautiful.?7 


SANFORD M. GREEN 


Chief Justice Ransom did not resign his position on the 
court until just before he was to be inaugurated as governor in 
1848, thus preserving for himself the opportunity of select- 
ing his successor. Possibly he was trying to prevent a situ- 
ation like that in 1845, when Felch had left the court early 
in December, a month before he became chief executive, only 
to have retiring Governor Barry immediately name Wing to 
the vacancy. Once in the gubernatorial chair, Ransom seemed 
hesitant to make the appointment to the bench. After a month 
had passed and he still had failed to make known his choice, 
rumors began to spread that he was hampered by pre-election 
pledges both in the eastern and western parts of the state?" 
It was charged, probably falsely, that the Supreme Court was 
waiting for the appointment before disposing its business, and 
that there was no good reason for the delay, inasmuch as 
Ransom, by virtue of his years as both a trial and appellate 
judge, well knew the qualifications of all lawyers in the state.?”” 
The Democrats explained that the probable reason for the 
postponement was that Ransom was awaiting the outcome of 
a bill, then pending in the legislature,?** to alter the judicial 
system. 


*0Free Press, January 10, 1851. That Miles was interested in perfecting the 
style of his opinions is shown by his letters to the reporter of the court, Samuel 
T. Douglass, written on August 11 and 17, 1847. See Herbert Bowen Papers, 
Burton Historical Collection, under those dates. 

71Grand River Eagle, January 28, 1848. 

277bid. On February 4 the same journal said that Ranusoim’'s conduct was “most 
reprehensible’ and that only “partisan considerations’ had delayed the appoint- 
ment. 
73Kalamazoo Gazette, January 28, 1848. 
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Whatever the cause, it was not until February 21 that the 
governor elevated Justice Whipple to the chief justice- 
ship and nominated Sanford M. Green to be associate 

; justice of the Supreme Court 
and circuit judge of the 
fourth circuit; switching 
Whipple at the same time 
from the fourth to the third 
circuit. Green was to hold 
office until July 18, 1850, the 
day on which Ransom’s term 
would have expired.?** We 
have seen that the transfer 
of Whipple from the fourth 
to the third circuit was not 
well liked, although  ap- 
proved. As for the new asso- 
ciate justice, after his nom- 
ination had been laid on the 
table twice by the Senate, it 
was ratified on February 25 
by a large majority.?” Green 
was praised by the leading 
Democratic organ as being 
“studious, dignified, capable, and honest.2"* However, a Whig 
newspaper charged that his appointment had been the result of 
political intrigue, and that Samuel T. Douglas had been more 
strongly recommended than any other candidate outside of the 
third circuit.2 At least one journal of Green’s own political 
party opposed him, largely because it objected to his work as 
commissioner to revise the laws in 1846.77 But in general 
there seemed to be no widespread protest over his selection, 
though it did not receive unanimous affirmation. 





SANFORD M. GREEN 


T4Senate Executive Journal, 1848, 698-99. 

@Tbid., 1848, 699, 702, 705. The vote on confirmation was 14-3. 
*~6Free Press, February 26, 1848. 

77Grand River Eagle, March 3, 1848. 

8Grand Rapids Enquirer, March 15, 1848. 
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Sanford M. Green was born in 1807 in Rensselaer County, 
New York. Until the age of nineteen he labored upon his 
father’s farm, and then for two years taught school. It is said 
that, having determined to become an attorney, he studied 
law for five years before being admitted to the bar in 1833. 
He then practiced in Brownville and Rochester, New York. 
Coming to Michigan, he became one of the founders in 1837 of 
the new town of Owosso, where he soon rose to prominence. 
For a few years he held minor offices, such as justice of the 
peace, school-district assessor, supervisor, and prosecuting at- 
torney of Shiawassee County; but in 1842 he was elected state 
senator for the Sixth Senatorial District. Although he moved 
to Pontiac in 1848, he continued until 1846 to be a member 
of the Senate, where he was chairman of the committee on the 
judiciary.?”® 

The general revision of state laws made by Chief Justice 
Fletcher and approved, with few alterations, by the legislature 
in 1838 had been the object of much criticism almost from the 
beginning, and by 1844 numerous sporadic attacks had co- 
alesced into a strong demand for a new code. The Senate 
committee on the judiciary, under the chairmanship of Green, 
reported in that year that the Revised Statutes of 1838 were 
defective, and that every year since 1839 the legislature had 
amended and reamended it until there was “hardly a chapter 
contained in the volume, which has not been repealed, amend- 
ed or modified, so that what remains is a mere wreck, scarcely 
worth the cost of the ink with which it was printed.”*® As- 
serting that the many changes made in the laws had resulted 

**Biographical sketches of Green, from which the above paragraph has been 
summarized, are the following: Howell, Nisi Prius Cases, 308-9; H. A. Chaney, 
“The Supreme Court of Michigan,” in The Green Bag, 2:383; Cyclopedia of 
Michigan, 241-42; W. L. Jenks, St. Clair County, Michigan: Its History and Its 
People (Chicago, 1912), 199-200; Michigan Biographies, 1:350; W. W. Potter, 
Courts and Lawyers of Michigan (unpublished, 1936), 2:1098-99; Reed, ed., 
Bench and Bar of Michigan, 88-90; T. A. E. Weadock, ‘“‘The Public Services of 
Hon. Sanford M. Green,” in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Collecttons, 
17 :357-69 ; 117 Mich. xlvi-li. See also the Free Press, December 16, 1837, and 


October 17, 1842. 
Senate Documents, 1844, doc. no. 2, p. 2. 
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in great confusion and that the supply of session laws for 
certain years prior to 1843 was nearly, if not entirely, de 
pleted, the committee recommended a second revision of the 
statutes, which would be made by a commissioner under the di- 
rect supervision of a council consisting of the chancellor, the 
presiding judge of the first circuit, and the commissioner him- 
self.281 These recommendations were incorporated in an act 
passed by the legislature, with a provision added to the effect 
that the commissioner should be appointed by a majority 
vote of the justices of the Supreme Court and the chancel- 
lor.262 

It has been stated that the purpose of this latter provision 
was to secure the selection of Green as commissioner. AlI- 
though Green was a senator and thus constitutionally dis- 
qualified from receiving any appointment at the hands of the 
governor, it was contended that he would be eligible if named 
by the members of the judicial rather than the executive 
branch.78° All of the senators except two are said to have re- 
quested without solicitation Green’s appointment to the new 
position and to have been gratified with his selection.?** The 
office of commissioner was to continue until the second Monday 
in January, 1846, when the incumbent was to report to the 
legislature. For these services he was to be paid a salary of 
$150 annually, plus such other compensation as the legislature 
might provide after his final report had been made.?® 

One section of this act never became effective. The pre- 
siding judge of the first circuit, Daniel Goodwin, and the chan- 
cellor, Randolph Manning, refused to act as members of the 
council of revision contemplated by the law.78* To meet this 

*1Tbid., 3-5. 

®MYichigan Acts, 1844, no. 26, p. 25. For legislative proceedings on this Dill 
see House Journal, 1844, 152, 153, 211, 212, 325, 334, 363, 368, and Senate 
Journal, 1844, 62, 84, 99, 101, 234, 235, 256, 257, 265, 284, 314. 

*This point is discussed in Reed, ed., Bench and Bar of Michigan, 89, and in 
T. A. E. Weadock, “The Public Services of Hon. Sanford M. Green,” in Michigan 


Pioneer and Historical Society Collections, 17 :359. 
MT bid. 


BMichigan Acts, 1844, 25. 
House Journal, 1844, 455. 
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contingency the legislature immediately adopted an amend- 
ment which stated that if the judicial officers in question be- 
lieved that such a task was impracticable or inconsistent with 
the discharge of their other duties, the commissioner could 
prepare and arrange the laws without the council’s direc- 
tion.?87 

Green continued to hold his seat in the Senate during the 
same time he acted as commissioner to revise the laws. He 
submitted part of his work to the legislature at the beginning 
of 1846,78§ but, having received permission to be absent from 
the daily sessions of the Senate,?*® he presented other portions 
of the proposed revision at intervals over a period of several 
months.” In this position of responsibility Green displayed 
considerable legal ability and a capacity for great industry, 
two characteristics not undesirable for a judge of an appellate 
court, so it is probable that in appointing him to the bench 
Governor Ransom gave due credit for these achievements. 
Green’s first attendance as a member of the Supreme Court 
came at the session held at Detroit on March 17, 1848.9 

Although his appointment terminated in July, 1850, Green 
was renominated by the state Democratic convention to run 
in the fall election which was made necessary by the consti- 
tutional amendment of 1849 and was reélected to the Supreme 
Court along with the other two Democratic candidates. How- 
ever, after the division of the state into eight circuits by the 

*7Michigan Acts, 1844, 155. Senator Green, who was to serve as commissioner, 
himself introduced the bill to amend the first act. The House judiciary committee 
had recommended that the bill not be passed. See Senate Journal, 1844, 345, 
346, 377, 415, 420, 424; House Journal, 1844, 496, 497, 505, 529, 531, 534. 

%8Senate Journal, 1846, 29. The suggestion had been made in 1845 that the 
text as drawn up by Green should be published in the newspapers prior to the 
taking of any action thereon by the legislature, but the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee opposed such a procedure and it was not adopted (Senate Journal, 1845, 
15). Green’s manuscript, however, was printed in the form of legislative bills 
and copies were bound and published in complete volumes entitled, S. M. Green, 
Proposed Revision of the General Statutes of the State of Michigan, As Reported 
to the Legislature at its Annual Session in 1846 (Detroit, Bagg and Harmon, 
1846. 1023 p.). 

Senate Journal, 1846, 59. 


™Ibid., 1846, 47, 162, 405. 
™Supreme Court Journal, 1st circuit, 2 :27. 
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constitution of 1850, the convention of his party in the new 
sixth circuit passed over Green in favor of Joseph T. Copeland 
of St. Clair County, who subsequently defeated the Whig can- 
didate in the election. This nearly ended Green’s judicial 
career, but, when the newly-elected justice from the seventh 
circuit, Joseph T. Goodrich, died before he could assume office, 
he was nominated for and won the special election held in that 
circuit only two days before he would have been forced to leave 
the bench.?9? 

It has been reported that Justices Copeland and Green made 
a unique arrangement in the sixth and seventh circuits. Be- 
cause of failing health and financial independence, Copeland 
contemplated resigning from the court after the first year of 
his incumbency. While he wished to remain on the Supreme 
Court, he apparently did not feel equal to the task of per- 
forming the strenuous circuit court duties. Justice Green 
supposedly offered to preside in the circuit courts of all coun- 
ties located in Copeland’s circuit, the sixth, except Oakland, 


and Copeland accepted the offer, paying Green the sum of 
$500 annually for his services. If true, this meant that the 
latter presided in the circuit courts of ten counties?®? and re- 
ceived the highest remuneration for judicial labors of all the 
state judges.?% 


For details see Norton, ‘‘Michigan’s First Supreme Court Elections, 1850- 
1851,’’ in Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, 29: 
512, 522-23. 

*3Mfacomb, Sanilac, and St. Clair in the sixth circuit, and Genesee, Lapeer, 
Livingston, Midland, Saginaw, Shiawassee, and Tuscola in the seventh circuit. 
See Norton, op. cit., Table IV, Appendix, 6. 

™This story, the authenticity of which has not been verified, is told by T. A. 
E. Weadock in ‘“‘The Public Services of Hon. Sanford M. Green,” in Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society Collections, 17:362. However, there is no doubt 
that quite frequently the justices presided in circuit courts other than the ones 
for which they had been elected. For instance, when Whipple was ill in 1852 
and again in 1854, Wing and Johnson substituted for him (Coldwater Sentinel, 
October 1, 1852; March 24 and 25, 1854). Also, sometimes the justices merely 
exchanged circuits for a term, as Douglass and Johnson did in 1855 (Free Press, 
May 31, 1855; Michigan Argus, June 1, 1855), and as Wilson and Johnson did 
in 1857 (Ann Arbor Journal, March 4, 1857; Michigan Argus, March 13, 1857). 
In 1856 two justices, Wing and Douglass, occupied the bench of Wayne County 
circuit court for the trial of the important express robbery case (Free Press, 
June 19 to July 3, 1856). 
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When the Democrats nominated four candidates in 1857 
for the new “independent” Supreme Court, a sizeable number 
of votes were cast in the state convention for Green, but his 
name was withdrawn before the formal balloting began, inas- 
much as he apparently preferred to run for circuit judge.?® In 
view of the fact that Green had been rejected by the sixth 
circuit Democrats in 1851 and had been presiding in the seventh 
circuit for several years, it is somewhat surprising to note 
that in 1857 the conventions held in the sixth circuit by both 
the Democratic and the Republican parties nominated him for 
circuit judge.?°® Supported by both parties, Green was the 
only Democrat to win in the election for the state judiciary. 
The other Democratic members of the Supreme Court resigned 
shortly after their defeat at the polls, which gave Governor 
Bingham the opportunity to transfer Green from the seventh 
to the sixth judicial circuit several months before he was 
scheduled to make the change as a result of the election.” 

Justice Green retained his seat on the Supreme Court until 
the old court ceased to exist on December 31, 1857, giving him 
a tenure of almost ten years. Except for the year 1852, when 
he missed twenty-eight sessions of the court, his attendance 
record was at least equal to the average.*°® He was one of 
the most prolific members of the court in writing majority 
opinions, as there are a total of sixty-one which are still extant 
that can be definitely attributed to his pen.?®® Moreover, his 
judicial duties did not end in 1857, for he was elected and re- 
élected to a circuit judgeship and, with the exception of a few 
years, served the circuit courts until 1888. Before his death 
on August 18, 1901, at the age of ninety-four, Green had 

* Free Press, March 13, 1857; Michigan Argus, March 20, 1857. 

*For information on the nominations to the various circuit courts see the 
following: Free Press, March 11, 20, 21, 22, 24, April 1, 4, 1857; Pontiac Gea- 
zette, March 14, 1857; Michigan Argus, March 13, 20, and 27, April 3, 1857; 


Ann Arbor Journal, April 1, 1857; Lansing Republican, March 10 and 17, 1857. 


™Michigan Argus, May 15, 1857; Pontiac Gazette, May 16, 1857; Michigan 
Expositor, May 16, 1857. 


8Green was absent 111 times out of 472 sessions (compiled from the Supreme 
- Court Journals). 


Norton, op. cit., Table XXI, Appendix, 30. 
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written and published several highly respected and widely used 
legal treatises. 


EDWARD MUNDY 


After considerable agitation the legislature on April 3, 1848, 
passed an act adding one member to the Supreme Court and 
creating a fifth circuit.°°° On the same day Governor Ransom 
nominated Edward Mundy to fill the new position and George 
V. N. Lothrop to replace Mundy as attorney-general; both men 
were immediately confirmed by a unanimous vote of the Sen- 
ate.2°! It was reported that the senators and representa- 
tives of the fifth circuit had recommended Mundy for circtit 
judge.°°? Certain Whigs saw nothing but political strat- 
egy in both the creation of the new circuit and the appoint- 
ment itself; they claimed that the new circuit was not needed, 
that it was established primarily to gratify Mundy with a 
place on the bench, and indirectly to improve Governor Ran- 
som’s chances to become United States senator.°°? Such accu- 
sations must be discounted as consisting mainly of partisan 
propaganda, especially when the same source a few months later 
paid tribute to the conduct of Justice Mundy.®” 

Prior to his appointment to the bench in 1848, Edward 
Mundy had been very active in Michigan governmental affairs. 
He was born in 1794 in New Jersey. At the age of fifteen, he 
matriculated at Queen’s College [later Rutgers], graduating 

Michigan Acts, 1848, no. 177, p. 237. The statute directed the Supreme 
Court justices to divide the state into five circuits within thirty days, and the 
court complied by grouping in the new fifth circuit mainly the northern tier of 
counties which roughly centers around the Grand River area-Barry, Clinton, 
Eaton, Ingham, Ionia, Kent, Ottawa, and Shiawassee. See Norton, op. cit., Table 
IV, Appendix, 6. 

Senate Executive Journal, 1848, 718. 

%2Free Press, April 7, 1848. 

*8Grand River Eagle, April 22, 1842. 

At the end of a three week session of the Kent County circuit court in De- 
cember, 1848, the Eagle said that much credit was due to Justice Mundy for his 
judicial conduct: “In every case of any moment he presented a written opinion, 
based upon a careful examination of the matter in all its bearings. The conse- 


quence is, his decisions have weight and authority such as the offhand decisions 
given by our Judges, never command.” Ibid., December 22, 1848. 
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from there in 1812. It is not known where he was admitted to 
the bar, but it is certain that he practised law in New Jersey be- 
fore going to Illinois in 1819. Misfortunes in the latter state 


caused him to return to New 
Jersey where for several 
years he was engaged as a 
merchant. He came to Mich- 
igan in 1831, settling at Ann 
Arbor where, within a few 
years, he was made a justice 
of the peace and an associate 
judge of the territorial circuit 
court for Washtenaw Coun- 
ty.2°> In 1835 he was a dele- 
gate to the political conven- 
tion held by the Democrats 
of the territory,®°® as well as 
to the convention which was 
called to form a state con- 
stitution.*°* The same year 
he was elected the first lieu- 
tenant-governor of the new 
state of Michigan,®°* a posi- 
tion which he held until the 





EDWARD MUNDY 


general replacement of Democrats by Whigs in 1840. 

Mundy did not remain long in private life. Governor Barry 
appointed him prosecuting attorney for Washtenaw County 
in 18429 and a regent of the University of Michigan in 


Biographical sketches of Mundy from which the above has been summarized 
are the following: H. A. Chaney, “Supreme Court of Michigan,’ in The Green 
Bag, 2:384; D. Goss, “The Bench and Bar of Kent County,” in Michigan Pio- 
neer and Historical Society Collections, 35 :86-87; Grand Rapids Enquirer, March 
19, 1851; Michigan Biographies, 2:130; Reed, ed., Bench and Bar of Michigan, 
10; “State Judges,” 4 Mich. 21-23; 69 Mich. xxxiii-xxxix. 

Proceedings of the Democratic Territorial Convention, Held at Ann Arbor, 
on the 29th and 30th January, 1885, 1 (Detroit, Free Press Office, 1835). 

Journal of the Convention to Form a State Constitution, 18385, 9. 


»8Senate Journal, 1835, 6. 


™Senate Executive Journal, 1842, 312, 
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1844.39 Three years later, acting-Governor Greenly appointed 
him attorney-general of the state.*11- When Mundy’s term as 
regent was about to expire in 1848, Governor Ransom renom- 
inated him to that position, but the Senate, after unanimously 
consenting to the appointment, reconsidered its action the 
next day and voted twelve to four not to approve it!*!2 Such 
fickleness is not easy to explain, although the Senate may have 
had some intimation that Mundy was soon to be named to the 
bench. At any rate the unanimous vote by which the same 
body only two months later ratified his nomination as justice 
of the Supreme Court would indicate that Mundy himself was 
not personally objectionable to the Senate. As the Supreme 
Court was not in session during April, Justice Mundy had to 
wait until the May term at Kalamazoo before assuming his 
seat upon that court.*!8 

Justice Mundy’s term carried through 1850 so he did not 
have to run in the statewide election held in November of 
that year. However, the revised constitution of 1850 made it 
necessary for him, along with all the other members of the 
court, in order to continue in office, to enter the election sched- 
uled for the following April. In February, 1851, Mundy con- 
sented to accept the Democratic nomination if it were offered 
to him,?'* and there seemed to be little doubt that he would 
be chosen, when an illness which had forced him to be absent 
from the January term of the Supreme Court®!® caused his 

*Tbid., 1844, 30. 

310 bid., 1847, 534, 5386. There seems to have been some doubt expressed as to 
Mundy’s fitness for the position because he reputedly was hard of hearing. But 
H. R. Ramsdell of Ann Arbor assured Attorney-General Henry N. Walker, whom 
Mundy succeeded, that even Mundy’s opponents did not consider this supposed 
deafness any objection to his appointment. October 20, 1846, H. N. Walker 
Letters, Burton Historical Collection. For commendation of his appointment see 
the Free Press, March 20, 1847. 

28enate Executive Journal, 1848, 687-88, 690-91. 

3183Supreme Court Journal, 8rd circuit, 142. 

34Grand Rapids Enquirer, February 12, 1851. 

5Supreme Court Journal, 1st circuit, 2:132-74. The Free Press reported on 


January 138 that all hope for his life had been lost, but on January 31 it said 
he was recovering. 
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death on March 15.31® Thus he was the second member of the 
state court to die in office, his demise following that of Justice 
Miles by a little more than six months. 

Justice Mundy served on the Supreme Court for less than 
three years. During that period he was fairly regular in at- 
tending the sessions of the court, being absent approximately 
one-fifth of the days on which the court met in 1849 and 
1850.317 Mundy appears to have been a judge of high ideals, 
though in one instance, evidence indicates that he had con- 
fided to an attorney his opinion about a certain case (pending 
before him in circuit court) prior to giving his official de- 
cision.*!® He wrote ten majority opinions which were printed 
in the reports, and notices have been found indicating that he 
delivered at least five others which are not known to be ex- 
tant.3!® Many of his opinions were short, but they were in 
general well written.*?° Justice James V. Campbell has said 
that they “indicate legal knowledge and sound scholarship.”°?! 
Another has said of Mundy’s opinions that “in them are to be 
discerned qualities of high order. Their author was plainly 
a man of vigorous intellect and sound legal training, and there 
is much evidence, in the conciseness and lucidity of these de- 
cisions, of a fine literary taste.’??? 

36Grand River Hagle, March 14, 1851. For other accounts of his death see the 
Washtenaw Whig, March 19, 1851; Free Press, March 20, 1851; American Citi- 
zen, March 26, 1851. 

37Mundy was absent twenty-one days out of a total of 102 days the court was 
in session (compiled from the Journals of the court). This does not count the 
1851 term which he did not attend at all. 

318G, Martin to L. Lyon, October 26, 1849, Lyon Letters, William L. Clements 
Library. Mundy had informed Martin that he doubted the latter’s right to a 
decree in a certain case. 

319Norton, op. cit., Tables XXI and XXIII, Appendix, 30, 32. 

3»For example, see Findley v. The People, 1 Mich. 234 (1849) ; Supervisors of 
St. Joseph v. Coffenbury, 1 Mich. 355 (1850): and The People v. Wayne County 
Court, 1 Mich. 359 (1850). 

32169 Mich. xxxix. 

32John S. Lawrence in 69 Mich. xxxv. For other statements on Mundy’s 
opinions see 4 Mich. 22, and the funeral oration in the Grand Rapids Enquirer, 
March 19, 1851. 
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SUMMARY 


A number of interesting conclusions can be drawn concern- 
ing the men selected to be the highest judicial officers of the 
state of Michigan from 1836 to 1851. Not one of the ten Su- 
preme Court justices or of the two chancellors was a native 
of Michigan. Five were born in New England states, three 
in New York, two in New Jersey, and one each in Indiana 
and Ohio. Only two, Whipple and Wing, were reared in the 
middle west. At least seven justices and one chancellor at- 
tended an institution of higher education, but apparently only 
two, Ransom and Wing, were enrolled in what could be called 
a formal law school. The remainder obtained their training 
for the law primarily through study and apprenticeship in the 
private offices of various attorneys. A close study of the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court decisions in these years clearly demon- 
strates the considerable extent to which the legal training 
and practice of the majority of the justices in the eastern 
states during their earlier days is reflected in their official 
judicial opinions. 

The youthfulness of the state justices and chancellors before 
1851 is very striking. Justice Whipple, the youngest, was 
only thirty-three when appointed. At least two others, Chan- 
cellors Farnsworth and Manning, were still in their thirties 
when they assumed judicial duties, and the eldest, Justice 
Miles, was only fifty-seven. Only two others were in their 
fifties, and the average age was in the early forties. More- 
over, the justices had practised law in Michigan on the aver- 
age little more than a decade before being chosen to serve 
on the Supreme Court or court of chancery. 

The long domination of Michigan politics by the Demo- 
cratic party during this period [broken only in 1840] meant 
that men of that political faith, only, were named to the state 
courts. It was not until 1851 that a Whig managed to secure 
by popular election and interim gubernatorial appointment a 
post on the Supreme Court. Despite this evident partisanship, 
in most instances those chosen by Michigan’s governors to 
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hold high judicial office were of high caliber and possessed 
recognized legal ability. 

Finally, it should be noted that certain features of judicial 
life in the early history of the state gave rise to considerable 
discontent among Supreme Court personnel. The main causes 
of dissatisfaction were three: the performance of circuit duty, 
the great amount of work and time involved, and the small 
monetary compensation received. Each justice was required 
not only to attend the sessions of the Supreme Court held an- 
nually in each of four cities, but also to preside in the circuit 
courts held twice a year in each county within his district. 
Moreover, under the slow, almost crude means of transporta- 
tion available throughout most of the state until the late 
forties, the amount of travel involved was bound to result in 
no little personal inconvenience and hardship as well as the 
spending of many weeks each year away from family and home. 
In terms of salary the constitution of 1835 had provided simply 
that it should be adequate, that it should be non-reducible while 
in office, and that it should not be increased by supplementary 
fees or by the holding of other government positions. The 
legislature fixed the salary at $1,500 annually, with the chief 
justice to receive an additional $100. Traveling and living 
expenses were not paid by the state, and the justices were 
forbidden to engage in the private practice of law. Despite 
innumerable complaints about this small remuneration, the 
legislature consistently refused either to increase the amount 
or to ease the burden; and the constitutional convention of 
1850 took the same attitude. It was not until the reorganiza- 
tion of the judicial system in 1858 that the compensation of 
Michigan justices was raised to a point commensurate with 
their duties and with similar salaries in the majority of other 
states. 

The feeling of discontent resulting from these circumstances 
was reflected to some extent in the tenure of the justices. The 
average length of service was a little over seven years, while 
only four justices held more than one term. Most of the court 
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members threatened at one time or another to resign their 
posts because of the conditions described, but few of them 
did so. Thus the quality of state judges was maintained in 
general at a high level during Michigan’s first years, and at 
least three or four members of the higher courts were out- 
standing jurists of superior ability and character. 





Historic Landmarks of the Sault in 1914 


Charlotte T.. Hamilton 


“DESTROY NOT THE ANCIENT LANDMARK,” is a very old injunc- 
tion, but one likely to be little heeded. An old building is 
usually considered as an impediment to progress rather than 
an object of affection. 

Had this paper been written several years ago it would 
have mentioned many buildings which today are no more. 
If it were written several years hence who can tell what would 
then be left to describe?! 

Our important natural landmarks are our trees. Next to 
the stars, the trees were the pilot of the Indian. It was not 
to the white blaze that the Indian looked, but to the moss 
grown sides which vividly pointed out to him a northern or 
a southern exposure. 

Many of our streets are in themselves landmarks, having 
been built directly on the narrow, exceedingly crooked, over- 
grown trails of the Indian. These trails were not laid out in 
haphazard ways but with reference to several things, among 
which the hunting grounds and the enemies were the most im- 
portant. The meeting place of two trails was a historic spot 
and often became a landmark. The narrow Indian trail be- 
came, in more than one instance, the boundary line of the 
United States. The courses of three great trunk line rail- 
ways follow Indian trails. 

The hard, well-beaten footpath described by a historian in 
1820 is our Water Street of today. The ancient Indian hunt- 
ing path which Colonel Brady in 1823 ordered to be widened 
to sixty feet in order that wood might easily be brought 
to the garrison, became our Bingham Avenue. The old trail 
over the hill and on to St. Ignace, the one over which the 


1Mrs. Charlotte T. Hamilton died suddenly May 16, 1946. Among her effects 
was this article, written in 1914, and printed in the Sault Ste. Marie Evening 
News for January 15-16 and 18-19, 1915. The article is reprinted because it 
describes the antiquities of the Sault as they were in 1914, many of which since 
have disappeared. Mrs. Hamilton considered as landmarks only those buildings 
known in 1914 to be fifty years or more old. 
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mails came for so many years, is of course historic. These 
are but a few and it is but fitting that many of our streets, 
such as Ashmun, Johnston, Bingham, Easterday, and Barbeau 
have been named for our pioneers. 

The little portage pathways which offered the voyageur a 
thoroughfare around the cataracts and rapids were the keys 
to the continent a century or so ago. The tired paddler bent 
every energy as the red sun lay low on the horizon to reach 
the portage path. A portage was ever a meeting place, a 
camping ground, a burying ground, and a place of worship. 
Of all those whose ambitions led them over these little paths, 
none appeal more strongly than the daring, patient mission- 
aries. Each portage was known to them, perhaps better than 
to any other class of men. 

At the portage, the missionary was wont to pause and 
erect a cross; where he erected a cross, another would stop 
and pray. On a rise of ground adjacent to our rapids a large 
cedar cross was placed and blessed with all the ceremonies 
of the church. It is supposed to have stood just where the 
hedge now passes west of the fountain in the government 
park. It was a silent, holy place on the little road over which 
we noisily run today; we who know so little of those who 
first walked and worshipped here. Nowhere can the heroism 
of the pioneers be more clearly shown than in the well-worn, 
half-forgotten portage path which runs along our shore. 

There are some sites in our city which are landmarks. The 
land directly west of Johnston Street and below Water Street 
was the first in Chippewa to be plowed with an iron plow. 
On it the first timothy and clover were raised in 1818. 

The site of our Federal Building will always be remem- 
bered as the old Fort Brady Grounds. This fort, named for 
Colonel Hugh Brady, United States Army, was established 
in 1822. It was a picturesque stockade garrison with a quaint 
block-house on two corners, the southwest and the northeast. 
It was located directly on the river bank. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the river came in some two hundred 
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feet farther than it does now, and that all the ground on 
what is now Brady Park is made ground. The stockade sur- 
rounding the garrison was made of cedar posts eight inches 
in diameter and set closely side by side. The top of each 
post was extended to a point. The fort grounds extended 
farther east than what is now Brady Street and the western 
gate crossed Water Street at a point almost where Mr. 
Weston’s house now stands. There is some stone still remain- 
ing on the identical spot where the old magazine stood. 

The site now occupied by the court house is one on which 
the old Baptist mission stood. The chapel was built of boards 
and painted yellow and there was a bell in the belfry which 
was loudly rung as the first boat of the season neared the 
little village. This chapel was built by carpenters whom Rev. 
Abel Bingham brought from Detroit, and was completed in 
1829. The mission lawn extended to Ridge Street. Nearby 
was the old Presbyterian church which was torn down but a 
few years ago. Its timbers now rest in two summer homes 
4 at Garden River. 

The site of the third lock is historic. At the foot of the 

4 rapids near the American shore was a small island covered 
with green of the balsams and cedars. It stood like an 

| emerald in a setting of white. This was the romantic home 

of Chief Shawano. It was here that Shawano, the last of the 

| petty chieftains, lived. On this spot today are the great ship 
canals, emblems of man’s power and 








Ships that pass in the night and speak to each other in passing. 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness. 
y So, on the voyage of life, we meet and speak one another, 

Only a look and a voice; then darkness again—and a silence. 


Probably the oldest existing landmark, aside from those of 
nature, is the small lock on the Canadian side. It was built 
in 1797 by the Montreal fur company which was at first a 
: rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but later amalgamated 
with it. This lock was thirty-eight feet long, eight feet nine 
inches wide, and eight feet high. It was unearthed in 1889 
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by Messrs. Justice Steere, E. S. Wheeler and Joseph Cozzens. 
Mr. Wilds says that the original timbers are still in the 
floor but the walls and gates have been re-constructed to simu- 
late the old ones. It stands to the credit of Francis H. Clergue 
that the remains of the old lock have been preserved, much 
to the gratification of tourists. The blockhouse nearby was 
the old powder magazine. Mr. Clergue cut windows in the 
thick stone wall and built the log part around it. 

There are two buildings which may hardly be classed as 
landmarks since they have been moved from their original 
locations. One was known as the old Cady House and stood 
on the site of the present Murray Hill Hotel. It is somewhat 
over sixty-five years old and now stands on Portage Avenue, 
just east of the Laundy block., The other stands on one of 
the islands near Pleasant Park and is familiar to all who 
navigate our river. It originally stood on the south wall of 
the old state lock and was used as a house for the superin- 
tendent and as a government office for many years. 

The building used by Father Baraga as a school, some sixty 
years ago, still stands at the rear of the present parochial 
school. 

At the corner of Water Street and River Avenue still stands 
the house built by Peter Barbeau in the early forties. Mr. 
Barbeau was a highly cultured gentleman, a factor in the 
American Fur Company and the first president of the village 
of Sault Ste. Marie. He was a member of the legislature in 
1845 and exerted considerable influence in the community. 
The house he built has long been a landmark and was the only 
one in that block to escape the disastrous fire of 1886. 

Although I have been unable to ascertain its history, I 
would like here to mention an old log house on our river bank 
in the eastern part of the city. It was known as the Campbell 
House and is at the present time in a dilapidated and ruinous 
state. 

At the foot of Ashmun hill are the two houses which were 
landmarks to all newcomers some thirty-five or forty years 
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ago. One is the old Adams home, now divided and forming 
two separate houses. 

The other, built of logs and whitewashed, received the ap- 
pellation of the White House. It was the first building in 
this vicinity for the purpose of homesteading. There are 
said to have been many wierd tales concerning it, and it was 
commonly known to the children of that generation as the 
haunted house. 

There is a house also known to the present generation as 
the White House. It was formerly known as the old LaLonde 
House and stands opposite the Park Hotel. This house has 
been a landmark for years. The oldest inhabitant has been 
unable to remember when this house was erected but we are 
sure that it was built at least over seventy years ago by 
Joseph LaLonde. This, however, was but the front or main 
portion. In 1867 this property was sold by Joseph LaLonde 
to his brother and it was at this time that an addition was 
built at the réar. It is interesting to here note that the prop- 
erty was purchased at this time for $350. This did not in- 
clude a strip of land fronting on Water Street, then owned 
by a certain Jake Riley. The latter was anxious, however, to 
sell and offered his portion in exchange for a pair of boots, 
which generous offer was refused. 

Later Mr. LaLonde thought it well to own clear to Water 
Street and purchased it from Mr. Riley for $26 cash. In the 
spring of 1877 the railroads came and with them the boom. 
Mr. LaLonde sold the property for $31,500 cash, a record price. 
From 1887 to 1896 the building was used as the combined 
office of the Water Power Company and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Land Company. 

This property, with many other parcels, was acquired by 
foreclosure by George W. Burton as trustee and in 1898 his 
interests were reorganized into the LaCross Land Company. 

Opposite the weather bureau is a tiny house known as the 
old Anthony House. It stands in a lovely garden of flowers 
and the lilac bushes surrounding it are nearly as tall as the 
house itself. It was built sixty-five years ago by a Mr. Staf- 
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ford, a cooper by trade, and purchased from him three years 
later by Mr. Anthony. After the death of Mr. Anthony, his 
daughter continued her residence there and it was she who 
furnished me with the above details. 

The house located just east of the parochial school on 
Portage Avenue and which is the property of Mr. James H. 
Seymour, is a landmark. The large tree in front of it bears 
the same distinction and was saved from destruction a year 
ago only after the earnest solicitation of a committee of 
prominent men of our city. The house, originally log, has 
been clapboarded and an addition built at the rear of the old 
structure. The house stood on the old Indian claims 98 and 
99 and was the home of two sisters who were Johnston de- 
scendants, and who as small children had seen the British 
flag pulled down by Governor Lewis Cass and the American 
flag run up. One of the sisters, Polly, was afterwards the 
wife of Captain Stiles, who made this house his home for 
many years. 

Captain Stiles was one of the crew of the Independence 
when her boilers exploded. When he lit in the water he 
grabbed a bale of hay and with this he successfully navigated 
the rapids. He was a taciturn and eccentric character who 
was generally known as the “man who never smiled.” 

John Jacob Astor, in the year 1835, had erected at the 
Sault a commodious warehouse to be used by the American 
Fur Company. It still stands on the river front and is now 
owned by the government. It marks the eastern end of the 
old Portage railway and was one of a group of three ware- 
houses which stood in that locality. In 1848 the Chippewa 
Portage Company was incorporated and constructed a port- 
age railway beginning at McKnight’s dock. In 1850 Spalding 
and Bacon organized a rival company. Each had their own 
warehouses and with the John Jacob Astor warehouse made 
the three of which I spoke. 

The railway over which the cars passed consisted of wooden 
rails strapped with iron, and the motive power consisted 
of several mules. Portaging a boat, in the language of a 
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captain, took “lots of perseverance and some grease.” The 
boat was moved on grease ways in something the same manner 
that a house is moved. The Independence was the first steam- 
ship taken over the portage. She met an untimely end at the 
head of our rapids in November, 1853. Her captain, Mr. Averill, 
died in 1898, a millionaire, and one of Chicago’s best citizens. 

In 1843 that great block of native copper which had re- 
posed for centuries on the bank of the Ontonagon and which 
was known to all the traders and Indians of the north, was 
taken over this portage. It was shipped to Detroit and sold 
for $1,760 and later taken to the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington. 

It took from seven weeks to three months to portage a 
boat the size of the Independence. Now the horse cars and 
greased ways are things of the past and the ships instead 
of taking three months to pass over our falls accomplish it 
in some fifteen minutes through our ship canals and the largest 
lock in the world. 

The Schoolcraft House, commonly known as the Old Agency, 
is now nearly ninety years old. When Governor Cass 
made his first trip to the Sault he was accompanied by a 
young man who thereafter filled a most important part in 
the history of Sault Ste. Marie and who, in those lines of 
investigation relating to the Indians of North America, took 
first rank among American scholars. Reference is here made 
to Henry R. Schoolcraft, the noted historian. He was in 1822 
appointed Indian agent at this place. His first office was a 
log hut standing at what is now Water and Brady Streets. 
He speaks of the green in front of his office as being covered 
with Indian lodges. He later made his home with the Johns- 
tons and married Jane, the eldest daughter of the household, 
in the fall of 1823. 

Having been authorized by Congress in 1826 to erect build- 
ings suitable for an agency, Schoolcraft selected a site 
which was, at that time, at the extreme east end of the village. 
I will use his own description: 

I am determined to build this on a handsome elevated bank of the 
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river about a half mile east of the fort. The site is covered with elms 
and commands a varied and magnificent view. The broad and limpid 
St. Mary’s runs in front of the grounds. The falls whose murmuring 
sound strikes pleasantly on the ear are in plain view. The wide vista 
of waters is perpetually filled with canoes and boats passing to the 
opposite settlements on the British shore. 

In selecting this spot, I had left standing a large part of fine elms, 
maples and cedars and the building is fairly embowered with rich foliage. 
Part of the grounds I laid down in grass. Portions of them on the 
water's edge are low and quaggy and these I sowed with red top. The 
building is ample, containing fifteen rooms, including the office, and is 
executed in all respects in the best modern style. 


Travelers from all over the world have -been entertained 
in this old building. Some came for sight-seeing, some for 
botanical, historical, or geological research. Some came to 
study the Indians; some to hide for a while from public 
scrutiny. All seemed more or less amazed when they beheld 
the culture, society, and hospitality which this historic, old 
mansion afforded. 

Of his first winter in the Sault, Schoolcraft says: “Phi- 
losphers may unite and poets may sing about the pleasures 
of solitude, but when the experiment comes to be tried on a 
practical basis theories and fancies sink wonderfully. For me, 
I draw around my fire, get my table and chair properly lo- 
cated, resort to my books, and let the storm whistle away.” 

This table is now in our library. In 1823 Colonel Brady 
ordered some fine timber cut for the purpose of making a 
road to the garrison. Furniture for the post headquarters 
was made of some of the birch and maple, this table being 
among it. It was owned by Lieutenant Huffman, who gave 
it to Henry Schoolcraft. It was used over fifty years in the 
agency, the most of Schoolcraft’s writing having been done 
on it and a vast amount of money paid over it. It came into 
the possession of John McDougall Johnston, last Indian in- 
terpreter, who in 1895 gave it to Justice Steere. He later 
presented it to the library, where it now stands. 

In 1883 Schoolcraft removed to Mackinac. When Henry 
Schoolcraft left the agency James Ord was appointed in his 
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place and lived in this house. He had married the beautiful 
Miss Becky Cressup of Virginia. It was whispered that he 
was really a Frenchman and some mystery was connected 
with his birth and early life of which he never spoke. This 
house was in its later days the home of the Barbeaus, and the 
Scrantons and was used as an office at the time the water 
power canal was built. It is at the present time the prop- 
erty of the Michigan Northern Power Company to whom 
great credit is due for its present state of preservation. 

There is an old saying, “Never spoil a good story for the 
sake of the truth.” I am afraid that is just what I am about 
to do when I say that nothing in all the history I have been 
able to find bears out the story that the house now owned 
and occupied by Jay Hursley and located directly across from 
the old warehouse was ever the trading post of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company: I am inclined to believe that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company never operated on this side of the river. There 
is, however, a very great deal of history and romance con- 
nected with this old house. I have myself seen deeds of this 
house dating back to 1827. 

This house is famous as the one in which Lewis Cass made 
his treaties with the Indians and in which the United States 
gave the Indians the right to fish in these rapids as long as 
the “water shall flow.” In 1827 this house was purchased by 
Mr. Allen and was then known as the Allen House. In this 
year Henry R. Schoolcraft and his young wife who was Jane 
Johnston, made this house their home. I here quote from 
Mr. Schoolcraft’s journal of March 13th, 1827: 

This day is long to be remembered in my domestic annals as it carried 
to the grave my little son, William Henry. I took my little Bible, the 
first I ever owned or bought with my own money and placed it as the 
basis for his little pillow in the coffin. I determined this day to close 
this house as this place is insupportable from the vivid associations of 
the death of my little son. It was here in this Allen house that we 
began our housekeeping and it made a pretty and attractive residence. 
We will seek refuge at the Johnstons and leave our furniture standing. 
I suppose idolatry such as ours for a child, is fit to be rebuked and 
the severity of this blow has led me to take a retrospect of life. 
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It was in this house that Rev. Abel Bingham lived and held 
services before the mission was built, and it was here in the 
very same room that Lewis Cass made his treaty, that Angie 
Bingham, later Mrs. Thomas Gilbert, was born. 

The house was in later years known as the old Carleton 
House. It may be of some interest to present day tenants 
to know that in 1860 the rent paid for this residence was $1.25 
per month. 

As a fitting end to this paper, I will speak of the greatest 
of our landmarks. The house built by John Johnston in 1815 
is described as a long, low, well-built log house in a beau- 
tiful old-fashioned garden. Roses in perfection, lilacs, sweet 
Williams, and other flowers of the long ago grew luxuriantly 
in front, while in back was a kitchen garden, where long 
rows of currant bushes hung full of rich colored fruit. 

A later purchaser encased the house with clapboards. In 
altering the house for occupancy, it was left as nearly as 
possible after the old design; the main central room extend- 
ing clear across the house; on the east end the kitchen, and 
in the rear the sleeping rooms. On the great sideboard 
in the dining room were arranged many pieces of solid silver 
service, brought from Ireland and always exactly in the same 
spot. On the walls were old portraits and about the rooms 
many foreign articles. In 1912 the western half of the house 
was torn down, the chimney of this portion alone remaining. 
It is now the property of the Great Lakes Towing Company, 
and no efforts whatever are made to preserve it. It is only 
a matter of a short time until it will be no more and its curious 
past will be “a tale that is told.” 

It is said that with the passing away of every human life 
is irrevocably lost some portion of interesting history. With 
the mention of these names, characters, and scenes of this 
ancient city, are here recalled many more whose written lives 
and curious histories should be given before it is all too late. 
A very few remain who can, from natural intelligence, educa- 
tion, and personal experience, give reliable information con- 
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cerning the curious conditions of this frontier country during 
its early days. 

I would like here to offer a plea for the wider study and, if 
possible, the marking of our historic sites before it is too 
late. We cannot in the slightest degree realize the great in- 
terest that would be felt in our historical beginnings a hun- 
dred years from now. Within a generation there will not 
be left a single son of one of our genuine pioneers and even 
those of the second generation remember with little accuracy 
the days of which their fathers told. 

Is our civilization more wonderful for the rapidity with 
which new things are discovered, or for the rapidity with 
which it can forget men and things today which were indis- 
pensable yesterday ? 

Our history is rich in episodes of romantic and tragic in- 
terest. Not much has been attempted in writing subjects 
of this sort. Let us hope that some day what is known will 
be told and that these records, the simple annals of its citi- 
zens, will become of value to the historian of the future. May 
we never live to come back and feel as did poor old, Rip Van 
Winkle when he said, “Alas, how soon we are forgot.” 


Elkanah Comstock, First Baptist Pastor in 
Michigan Territory 


Coe Hayne 


KNOWN RECORDS SHOW that Isaac McCoy, Elon Galusha, and 
Elkanah Comstock were the three Baptist ministers who first 
entered Michigan Territory to engage in religious activities in 
line with their calling. They arrived in the order named. 
Isaac McCoy, in 1821, took the bridle trail from Indiana to 
Detroit to interview Governor Cass in behalf of some destitute 
Miami Indian boys and girls he was sheltering in a school in 
connection with his mission at Fort Wayne. In 1822 he trans- 
ferred his missionary headquarters to a site in the St. Joseph 
Valley near that upon which the ‘city of Niles later was 
founded. Elon Galusha, arriving in Michigan Territory in 
1822 as the “exploring agent” of the New York Missionary 
Convention, visited Pontiac in the fall of that year where he 
conducted a service in which a Baptist church that had been 
organized in that place the previous June was recognized. This 
is the First Baptist Church of Pontiac, the first church of this 
denomination formed in Michigan. 

Elkanah Comstock, in 1824, was called to lead this church 
and thereupon became the first ordained Baptist minister to 
settle and labor as a pastor in Michigan Territory. He like- 
wise was sent out by the New York Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention. Reference to him as “Michigan’s first Baptist pastor,” 
is of interest at this time in view of the recent discovery of 
a portion of his diary written during the period indicated as 
beginning October (?), 1825, and ending June 3, 1826, while 
Pontiac was his home town and missionary headquarters.’ 

From the diary we learn that the first Baptist association in 
Michigan, called the Michigan Baptist Association, now the 


1Dr. George N. Fuller, former editor of Michigan History, noticing an account 
by Mr. Willis H. Miller, assistant editor of the Star-Observer of Hudson, Wis- 
consin, of his discovery of the Elkanah Comstock diary, asked that it be sent to 
yt Hayne ——e— This article is a result of Mr. Hayne’s study of the 
ocument.—Ed. { 
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Detroit Baptist Association, was organized on Saturday, June 
3, 1826.2. This pioneer general church body was given birth 
according to Elkanah Comstock’s diary, by the action of dele- 
gates from “The Church in Pontiac, Bloomfield, Stony Creek 
and Farmington.” On Tuesday, February 14, 1826, Mr. Com- 
stock recorded that he “Rode to Farmington to meet in Coun- 
cil with Brethren to give Fellowship to the Covenanted 
Brethren as a Church, and Fellowshiped them as the 1st Church 
in Farmington.” 

Other items in the diary give further evidence of constant 
travel to points near to and distant from Pontiac undertaken 
by Mr. Comstock in the performance of his ministerial labors. 
The illnesses, funerals, and weddings of people living and dying 
in settlements remote from Pontiac (using the term “remote” 
as related to the then possible means of travel), necessitated 
journeying by horseback or afoot over difficult wilderness roads 
and bridle paths in all sorts of weather. Names of places the 
writer is unable to locate on maps available to him include 
Stony Creek, Paint Creek, South West Town, Bloomfield, 
Smith’s Mill, and Shelby, the latter in Macomb County accord- 
ing to the diary. All entries are of no less historical impor- 
tance than the two specifically mentioned as they reveal the 
devotion of a gospel frontiersman faced with the responsibility 
of ministering to the people in widely separated settlements 
difficult to reach. The only other ordained Baptist minister 
in the region up to the year 1826, was the Rev. Moses Clark of 
Farmington. When Mr. Clark entered the Territory is un- 
known to the writer. Mr. Comstock mentioned him in an 
entry dated February 12, 1826, as the preacher at a Sunday 
evening service held in Stony Creek where on the day previous 
a “General Meeting” had been held to “Inquire into the pro- 
priety of forming into an Association.” 

During the last two weeks in January, 1826, Mr. Comstock 
preached eight times, devoted six days to “visiting,” spent four 


days in the saddle riding to and from various outstations and 
References to the formation of this pioneer church organization made in cer- 


tain Baptist publications, including my Baptist Trail Makers of Michigan, give 
1827 as the year in which the Michigan Baptist Association was set up. 
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homes in which services were held. It was on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 21, in this particular period, that he helped to prepare 
in Farmington the “articles of Covenant for the purpose of 
forming a Church.” From Farmington he rode home on the 
following Tuesday, having remained in Farmington to preach 
twice on Sunday and again Monday evening. The weather 
during the last week of January he recorded as being cold. It 
was “cold” when he rode home from Farmington. “Very cold” 
the following day, with snow on Friday, the 27th and a “cold 
wind” on Monday, the 30th. February was a time of constant 
activity that necessitated much travel on horseback. During 
this month, in addition to his regular schedule, he attended the 
two general meetings already mentioned. In early March 
there was much rain and “cloudy dull weather” followed by a 
cold spell. On Saturday, March 11, he rode to Farmington “to 
attend the first Covenant Meeting of the Church in that place,” 
remained there to preach twice on Sunday and spend a portion 
of Monday visiting, after which he rode home. It is not to be 
wondered at that on the 15th of this month he was “sick with 
the Influenza.” Until March 25 no entry was made in the 
diary except on Tuesday, March 21, when he wrote the one 
word “sick.” But on Saturday the 25th he rode to Bloom- 
field to attend “Covenant Meeting” and preach twice on the 
following “Luid’s Day.” He rode home on Monday. The next 
day found him again visiting the sick. 

Enough has been recorded to show how the days of this 
pioneer preacher were spent. On April 14, 1828, the Pontiac 
church voted to pay “Elder”? Comstock one hundred dollars, 
“one-third of the amount to be in cash, the rest in produce.” 
What salary the church had paid him up to the above date 
the writer is unable to state as the earliest records of the 
church have been lost. As heretofore stated, he had come to 
the territory under appointment by the New York Baptist 
Missionary Convention. In 1831 declining health compelled 
him to resign the pastoral charge of the church. Two years 
later he returned to New London, Connecticut, where he died 
May 18, 1834. 
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Elkanah Comstock came from the New England family of 
Comstock that helped to build the foundations of New London, 
Connecticut. Born in New London, September 2, 1771, of John 
and Eunice (Stoddard) Comstock, he engaged in a sea-faring 
career early in life and began preaching in 1800. Among the 
ship captains of the famous port that was his native city, the 
name of Comstock is an honored one. The founder of the 
Comstock family in New London County was William, the “old 
goodman” who was associated in 1650 with John Winthrop in 
the building of the cornmill in New London that still is in 
existence. Elkanah’s father, John, was first lieutenant in 
Colonel Selden’s regiment in the Revolutionary War and was 
killed in the Battle of White Plains. His grandfather, John, 
was appointed to keep a ferry to Groton in 1740, and in 1746 
was captain of Third Company, New London. 

Elkanah Comstock’s first pastorate was in Albany County, 
New York. When appointed by the New York Missionary Con- 
vention to serve as a missionary in Michigan Territory he was 
preaching in Cayuga County, New York. A writer for the 
Baptist Encyclopaedia described him as a man of “rare prac- 
tical wisdom, soundness in faith and fearless fidelity in advo- 
cating it. He was prized as a citizen and his home was a 
model of well-ordered Christian life.’* 

To Elkanah and Sally (Green) Comstock were born eleven 
children, some of whom settled in Michigan to become useful 
in their respective communities. The second child, Elias, 
moved to Owosso in 1886, where he became associate judge of 
the circuit court and for forty years served as a deacon in the 
Baptist Church of Owosso. 


3Comstock Genealogy: Descendants of William Comstock of New London, Oonn., 
edited by Cyrus Comstock (New York, The Knickerbocker Press, 1907). A new 
poe sp genealogy is being compiled by Dr. John Adams Comstock of Del Mar, 
alifornia. 
4William Cathcart, Baptist Encyclopaedia, 258-59 (Philadelphia, Everts, 1883). 








The Old-Time Country Newspaperman 
Edson H. Mudge 


THE REALLY OLD PEOPLE of the present day are a sort of con- 
necting link between two vastly different eras in our country’s 
history. The great mass of young and middle-aged people en- 
gaged in the rush and whirl of the twentieth century have little 
conception of the conditions which hampered or stimulated the 
activities of their grandparents sixty or seventy or eighty years 
ago—conditions under which every branch of social or busi- 
ness activity had to operate. A volume might be written on 
this subject as a whole, but the purpose of this article is to 
record for this generation some of the joys and sorrows of but 
one class: the newspapermen of those early decades, and par- 
ticularly the individual commonly referred to as the country 
editor. 

To understand the situation through the decade of the 
seventies and into the eighties, we must keep in mind that 
many of the things now considered as everyday necessities were 
not so much as dreamed of. There were no telephones, no elec- 
tric lights, no automobiles, no typewriters, no radios, no aero- 
planes, no rural mail delivery. In the light of our modern 
conveniences those times look pretty primitive and we wonder 
how our great-grandsires managed to get along. It is much 
like the question sometimes asked as to how the world lived 
before the discovery of America, with no corn, no potatoes, no 
tobacco, and no turkey. The answer is the same in both cases. 
They had the best their times afforded and few people antici- 
pated anything better. 

The country editor of those days was a rather distinctive in- 
dividual. A hard worker as a matter of necessity, and usually 
a useful member of his community, he was the butt of more 
jokes than any other class among his fellows. The country 
editor as considered here operated in towns of less than county- 
seat rank, communities of from 500 to 1,500 population. No 
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village boasting a population of 500 or more felt itself “in the 
swim” without a newspaper, and usually there was at hand 
some ambitious party who had learned to set type and pull a 
Washington hand press and was willing to step into the honor- 
able position of editor. Quite likely promises of a liberal 
advertising patronage on the part of local merchants was an 
incentive; which promises were usually forgotten within a dis- 
couragingly short time. Of course, the venturesome individual 
might have got a job on a county-seat paper at as much perhaps 
as a dollar and a half per day, sixty hours per week; or he 
might have held down a job as compositor on a city daily—and 
led a dog’s life. With his own local paper he could at least be 
independent and self-respecting. 

Few people, if any, ever made more than a meager living in 
the village newspaper field. The editor and publisher, always 
one and the same, seldom took a vacation, because there was 
usually no one available who could take his place. If he was 
sufficiently affluent to own a horse and buggy he was in luck. 
Stovewood on subscription and such farm produce as could be 
used in the family were always welcome. Subscriptions were 
commonly paid at the close of the year instead of the begin- 
ning—and not always then. Sometimes a name would be car- 
ried on the list for two or three years and then dropped as 
hopeless. Someone familiar with those conditions brought forth 
this paraphrase on a well-known verse: 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
Tonight before I go to bed 
I’ll go and pay the printer? 
Yes, there are some we know full well 
Who never such a tale could tell, 
But they, we fear, will go to—well, 
The place which has no winter. 


Though the local newspaperman was usually regarded as an 
impecunious individual, it is noteworthy that he seldom quit 
the work until compelled to do so by the infirmities of age. 
There seemed to be something attractive in the work, something 
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that somehow got “under the skin,” so that he became a 
devotee, regardless of circumstances. 

In the average local newspaper office the editor was pretty 
nearly the whole thing. Commonly a boy, the proverbial 
“printer’s devil,” did the chores, swept the office (the estab- 
lishment was always called an office), looked after the fire, and 
learned to set type. Many a prosperous newspaperman got his 
start in that way. Sometimes he boarded with the editor in 
lieu of actual pay. In many cases the editor’s wife or son or 
daughter was constantly on the alert for news and shared in 
running down reports and rumors, which running down was 
always “on the hoof,” as telephones and bicycles were yet in 
the misty future. Sometimes they also assisted in setting the 
type. <All type was set by hand, not only for the local sheet 
but for the city dailies, magazines, and books. Mr. Mergen- 
thaler and his linotype were still beyond the distant horizon. 

Almost always the editor was himself a printer, and not in- 
frequently, to save time, he set up locals from his notes with- 
out writing them out. He did the job printing, made up the 
forms, and cared for all the loose ends of things. Most editors 
prided themselves on getting their papers out on time, and to 
do so often meant some strenuous hours in the evening before 
press day. Late news items must be put in type, last minute 
changes in advertising attended to, the forms made up, and 
everything put in readiness for the next day. Sometime in the 
night the editor locked his office door and went home for a 
few hours’ rest. 

Early in the morning the forms were slid onto the bed of the 
old Washington hand press and there followed two or three 
hours of real hurry-up physical labor, the editor himself pull- 
ing the lever while the devil manipulated the big ink roller. 
Anyone who has ever pulled the lever of a Washington press 
will understand when I say that after printing and mailing 
his papers the editor was justified in going to bed for the 
remainder of the day. It should, however, be remarked in 
passing that the Washington press was a valuable if not an 
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indispensable factor in the progress of those times. Prac- 
tically every local newspaper depended upon it. There was no 
substitute. It was long years before something less laborious 
was available. 

There was a great deal of sharp but good-natured repartee 
and humor among the early publishers. For instance, there 
was James W. Hine, who made the Lowell Journal famous 
with his weekly column of “Jimcrax.” On one occasion the 
Saranac Local complained that the Journal had quoted some- 
thing from the Local and credited it to the Ionia Standard. 
Hine’s response: “Sorry. Hope the Standard will forgive us.” 
One village editor, who evidently was not up on current trade 
terms, reported that Mr. Blank had lost his “buggy african” 
(afghan), whereupon neighboring journals guyed him rather 
unmercifully. One comment was that as the African was 
“buggy” he was probably not much of a loss anyway. One local 
publisher added to a wood-on-subscription notice the injunc- 
tion, “Don’t bring wood that the devil can’t split.” Where- 
upon a rival publisher told his readers to bring along such 
wood as they had, and if the devil couldn’t split it he would 
split it himself. Then there was the ode to the printing office 
towel, which flapped against the wall through months of con- 
tinuous service, until— 


One windy morning, without any warning, 
It fell on the floor and was broken in two. 


In those early days newspapers both great and small dis- 
played in a marked degree something akin to personality. The 
character and temperament of the man behind the paper became 
a part of the publication itself. Issues growing out of the 
Civil War were still dominant, and practically all papers of 
county-seat grade or higher, and not a few of lower status, were 
intensely partisan and lambasted each other without mercy. 
As an example, I recollect that about 1880 L. E. Rowley started 
the Ionia Standard apparently for the express purpose of buck- 
ing Colonel J. H. Kidd, Republican boss, who owned and 
dominated the Sentinel. About this time also, Rowley took up 
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the cudgels in favor of Vernon H. Smith for circuit judge 
against Judge Lovell, who had held the office since Civil War 
days and was regarded as a fixture. Smith won out and filled 
the office with much credit for twelve years. 

In our day, by contrast, the average newspaper doesn’ t stand 
for anything in particular except the booming of its own town. 
Many of them have their political leanings, which come to life 
in a moderate way during campaigns, but vigorous editorials 
of a controversial type rarely appear. Among country news- 
papers there is a sort of dead-level sameness, an absence of the 
sparkle and individuality which gave character to the journal- 
ism of seventy years ago. 

We still have country newspapers, but not so many as for- 
merly. Mounting expenses and the competition of city dailies 
in the local field have in many cases made continuation impos- 
sible. Many towns of considerable size now support but one 
paper where formerly there were two or three. The stronger 
one absorbed the weaker, as evidenced by the many hyphenated 
names, such as Manistee News-Advocate, Ionia WSentinel- 
Standard, Belding Banner-News, and many others. But just 
why the surviving publisher should think it necessary to per- 
petuate the name of his fallen rival in this manner has always 
been a mystery to me. The single name is far more euphonious. 
Some country newspapers have their type set the linotype way 
in the near-by city office, while others are operated by the city 
publisher, who simply employs someone locally to gather news 
items and solicit advertising. The old-time picturesque country 
editor has joined the ranks of things outmoded and left be- 
hind; but that he held a unique and useful position in the 
affairs of his day should not be forgotten in the new day in 
which we live. 























Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s Literary Record of the 
Great Lakes and French-America 


Robert Price 


WHEN Mrs. Mary HartweL_t CatHerwoop' died on December 
26, 1902, at the age of fifty-five, her novel Lazarre, published 
the year before and based upon the career of Eleazar Williams, 
the supposed “Lost Dauphin,” was still an important popular 
seller. Otis Skinner’s dramatization of her story had opened 
in Green Bay, Wisconsin, on September 8 and was to enjoy 
considerable success, at least in the Middle West, where Mrs. 
Catherwood’s writings and the Dauphin tradition were espe- 
cially well known. 

Lazarre was the climax of a long series of historical romances 
through which, since the middle eighties, Mrs. Catherwood 
had been utilizing more fully than any other writer of Amer- 
ican regional fiction those portions of French-America that lie 
along the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, and neighbor- 
ing areas to north and south. At least nine novels, twenty-one 
short stories, and numerous other works had recorded the his- 
tory, the folklore, and the local color of this section both past 
and present. 

The classified list below, of Mrs. Catherwood’s writings on 
these and related subjects, will help to emphasize the full sweep 
and volume of her interest and accomplishment—an accom- 
plishment which has until recently been overlooked by authors 
writing about the literary heritage of the Great Lakes. 

Mrs. Catherwood’s novels, it is true, are no longer widely 
read.” But The Romance of Dollard, based upon Adam Daulac’s 
ill-fated expedition in Quebec’s Iroquois uprising of 1643-61, 
is something of a literary marker in that it ushered in— 


1M. L. Wilson’s pieorapte of Mary Hartwell Catherwood (Newark, Ohio, 1904) 
is the only published lif 

*See the literary evalentions of Mrs. Catherwood’s work in Fred Lewis Pattee, 
A Hist of American Literature since 1870, 258-62 (New York, 1915) ; Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, American Fiction: An Historical and Critical’ Surv » 488-89 
{985} York, 1936); Carl Van Doren, The American Novel, 246-49 (New York, 
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whether as cause, effect, or mere coincidence—the vogue for 
historical fiction that swept the nineties. The Story of Tonty, 
The Lady of Fort St. John, The Little Renault, Old Kas- 
kaskie, The White Islander, Lazarre, and The Bois-Brulés con- 
tinued in this popular vein, utilizing French border themes 
from Acadia to the Red River. They were read widely in their 
day and accounted largely for Mrs. Catherwood’s current popu- 
larity. Now, it is easy to see that they were inspired chiefly by 
Parkman, were often romantically unreal with plots and char- 
acterizations of the merest pastiche, and will probably never 
regain their initial vogue. 

The short stories, on the other hand, have lived. Mrs. Cather- 
wood had served her apprenticeship in the local color movement 
of the seventies and eighties, drawing upon the realistic raw 
materials of her own Middle Western cornbelt—that older 
portion of it lying just below the Lakes from central Ohio 
across Indiana to the Illinois prairies. Her group of short 
stories concerning this region written chiefly between 1875 and 
1885, are now recognized as an important contribution to 
American letters.® 

A second group of stories, and her finest work, began to 
appear in the mid-nineties, growing out of the same historical 
and regional materials with which she had been occupied in 
her longer, popular successes. These reached their finest devel- 
opment in the stories of the Great Lakes, especially in those 
that dealt with the locality of the Straits. This was the part 
of old French America that Mrs. Catherwood knew best. For 
years she had studied it. From the summer of 1892, Mackinac 
Island had been her regular summer home. She was saturated 
with the geography, the people, and the historical lore of the 
whole region. Her finest literary knack had always been shown 
in the recording of vivid realistic details, even when these were 
used for purely romantic purposes. Now, in these small-scope 
stories she was able to concentrate all her best skills in what 
was to become her most memorable work. “The Windigo,” a 


3Some of the best and the poorest Mrs. Catherwood collected in The Queen 
of the Swamp and Other Plain Americans (New York, 1899). 
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tale of the Sault just after Pontiac’s conspiracy, has been re- 
printed again and again, as it deserves to be. “Pontiac’s Look- 
out,” a story of Mackinac Island forty years later, is featured 
in the latest standard collection of American local-color 
stories.* These instances of revival are indicative of ultimate 
valuations. 

In the meantime, it is important to realize the magnitude of 
Mrs. Catherwood’s literary accomplishment with French his- 
torical themes in general and with the Great Lakes area in 
particular. 

In the regional groupings below, titles are arranged when- 
ever possible by subject-matter chronology rather than by dates 
of publication. Usually only the place of first appearance is 
listed. 


1. ACADIA AND THE ST, LAWRENCE VALLEY 


The Lady of Fort St. John (Boston, 1891). Baronial feuds in Acadia, 
1604-54. 

The Romance of Dollard (New York, 1888, 1889). The Iroquois War in 
Quebec, 1643-61. 

“The Chase of Saint-Castin,” Atlantic Monthly, 72: 60-72 (July, 1893). 
Acadia, 1665-81. 

“The Beauport Loup-Garou,” Atlantic Monthly, 72: 630-38 (November, 
1893). Sir William Phip’s invasion of Quebec, 1690. 

“The Mill at Petit Cap,” in The Chase of Saint-Castin and Other Stories 
of the French in The New World (Boston, 1894). Wolfe’s victory at 
Quebec, 1759. 

“Wolfe’s Cove,” Atlantic Monthly, 73: 79-89 (January, 1894). The same. 

“The Bells of Ste. Anne,’ St. Nicholas, vol. 16 (December, 1888-May, 
1889). The Chaudiére Falls region in the mid-nineteenth century. 

“In the Chaudiére Valley,” Harper's Bazaar, 18: 226 (April 4, 1885). 
Contemporary travel. 

“On the Saguenay River,” Chicago Daily News, June 20, 1891. Corntem- 
porary travel. 

2. THE GREAT LAKES 


The White Islander (New York, 1898). Alexander Henry, ¥ort Michili- 
mackinack, and Mackinac Island during the conspiracy of Pontiac, 
1768. 

Lazarre (Indianapolis, 1901). The Lakes region from Lake George to 
Green Bay, early nineteenth century. 


‘Harry R. Warfel and G. Harrison Orians, American Local-Color Stories, 398- 
408 (New York, 1941). 
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“The Windigo,” Atlantic Monthly, 73: 526-37 (April, 1894). Sault Ste. 
Marie shortly after Pontiac’s conspiracy. 

“Pontiac’s Lookout,” Atlantic Monthly, 74: 35-46, (July, 1894). Mackinac 
Island, forty years after the conspiracy. 

“Marianson,” Harper’s Monthly, 96: 92-98 (December, 1897). Mackinac 
Island during the War of 1812. 

“The Cobbler in the Devil’s Kitchen,’ Harper’s Monthly, 95: 414-21 
(August, 1897). The same. 

“The Skeleton on Round Island,” Harper’s Monthly, 96: 524-29 (March, 
1898). Mackinac Island during the American Fur Company and United 
States Indian Agency period. 

“The Black Feather,” in Mackinac and Lake Stories (New York, 1899). 
The same. 

“The Penitent of Cross Village,” in Mackinac and Lake Stories (New 
York, 1899). Cross Village during the same period. 

“The King of Beaver,’ Harper’s Monthly, 96: 185-95 (January, 1898). 
Beaver Island under the Mormons. 

“Beaver Lights,” in Mackinac and Lake Stories (New York, 1899). The 
same. 

“The Cursed Patios,” Harper’s Monthly, 96: 753-60 (April, 1898). Nine- 
teenth century Mackinac Island. 

“The Mothers of Honoré,” Harper’s Monthly, 99: 187-42 (June, 1899). 
The same. 

“A British Islander,” Harper's Monthly, 96: 345-51 (February, 1898). 
The same. 


3. THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


The Story of Tonty (Chicago, 1890). Explorations of Henri de Tonty 
on the Great Lakes, in Illinois, and on the Mississippi, 1678-1704. 

“The Little Renault,” in The Spirit of an Illinois Town, and The Little 
Renault ; Two Stories of Illinois at Different Periods (Boston, 1897). 
The defense of Fort St. Louis against the Iroquois, 1680. 

Old Kaskaskia (Boston, 1893). The later days of Illinois Territory, 
1809-1818. 

“The Kidnapped Bride,” Atlantic Monthly, 94: 326-84 (September, 1894). 
Kahokia about 1769. 

“The French Girl on Moccasin,” Harper’s Bazaar, 17: 42 (January 19, 
1884). The lower Wabash in the nineteenth century. 

“The Babe Jerome,’ Harper's Bazaar, 15: 550 (September 2, 1882). 
The same. 

“The Calhoun Fiddler,” in The Queen of the Swamp and Other Plain 
Americans (New York, 1899). The same. 

“Camping on the Lower Wabash,” Lippincott’s Magazine, 30: 408-14 
(October, 1882). The same. 
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Spanish Peggy (Chicago, 1899). New Salem, 1831-37, a Lincoln story 
with French and Spanish traditions in the background. 


4. RED RIVER 


“The Bois-Brulés,” The Delineator, vol. 61 (May-June, 1903). French- 
Swiss in the upper Red River valley during the 1820's. 


5. FRANCE 

The Days of Jeanne @Are (New York, 1897). The Maid of Orleans, 
1412-31. 

“A Farm in Marne,” Atlantic Monthly, 77: 31-35 (January, 1896). Con- 
temporary France. 

“A Little Domestic,” Atlantic Monthly, 77: 217-22 (February, 1896). 
The same. 

“French Roads,” Atlantic Monthly, T7: 335-60 (March, 1896). The same. 

“The Oubliette,” Atlantic Monthly, 77: 781-86 (June, 1896). The same. 

“A Convent Man Servant,” Atlantic Monthly, 79: 98-103 (January, 1897). 
The same. 

“Around Domremy,” Atlantic Monthly, 79: 816-23 (June, 1897). The 
same, 


6. GENERAL 

The Chase of Saint-Castin and Other Stories (Boston, 1894). A com- 
pilation of short stories classified above under first publication dates. 

Mackinac and Lake Stories (New York, 1899). The same. 

The Queen of the Swamp, and Other Plain Americans (New York, 1899). 
The same. 

Heroes of the Middle West: The French (Boston, 1898). French colonial 
history in America, 1673-1769. 








News And Comment 


Reapers oF MicuicaAN History will be pleased to learn that 
Joseph E. Bayliss, a trustee of the State Historical Society for 
the years 1943-46, whose health has confined him to his home 
near Richards Landing, St. Joseph’s Island, Ontario, is improv- 
ing. Mr. Bayliss’ article on John N. Ingersoll in this issue 
commemorates the centennial of the establishment of news- 
papers on the Upper Peninsula. 


But five issues of the Lake Superior News and Mwmers’ 
Journal are known to be preserved in Michigan (ante, 664). 
Copies of issues published before 1851 are more numerous in 
out-of-state depositories. Issues reported in the Union List of 
Newspapers by the Library of Congress include those for June 
8 and July 6, 1849; by the American Antiquarian Society, 
those for July 3, 1847, and September 11, 1850; by Western 
Reserve Historical Society, those for July through September 
19, 1846; and by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
those for 1846 through November 8, 1849, and May, 1850, 
through November 4, 1854. Miami University has the issue 
for July 17, 1850. Harvard University reports that it has in 
its possession an incomplete file for 1846 through November 
11, 1848. The Library of Congress and the American Anti- 
quarian Society have numerous issues for the 1850’s. 


The establishment of the Lake Superior News and Miners’ 
Journal one hundred years ago was noted by the editors of 
the Upper Peninsula at a meeting at Newberry, August 2. 
Mr. Luke Scheer, author of Michigan and the Old Northwest, 
described Ingersoll’s career as the first Upper Peninsula ed- 
itor, and gave an account of his newspaper. Mr. Scheer’s 
description of the Miners’ Journal was based upon the first 
issue, that for July 16, 1846. Mr. George Osborn of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Evening News, who had reproduced the four-page 
first issue of the Miners’ Journal, distributed this facsimile 
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to the newspapermen at Newberry. Mr. Osborn also carried 
in the Evening News for July 16, 1946, an account of the 
Miners’ Journal together with an illustration of its first page. 
An account of the centennial observance at Newberry is given 
in Michigan Publisher, 14:3 (August, 1946). 


The State Historical Society of Michigan was represented 
at the dedication of Isle Royale as a national park August 27 
by one of its trustees, Mr. Floyd L. Haight of Dearborn. In his 
account of the ceremonies formally transferring the island to 
the United States government (ante, 675), Mr. Haight men- 
tions the interest in Isle Royale manifested by Wisconsin and 
Minnesota residents. The island, to Michigan citizens, has 
seemed to be a remote outlier of the state, and, indeed, it has 
been less accessible to the people of Michigan than to those 
of Minnesota. Now that Isle Royale has become a national 
park, it will attract more and more visitors. The people of 
Michigan should take a greater interest in the island so that 
they may share with those of Wisconsin and Minnesota the 
benefits accruing from its new stature. The two articles on 
Isle Royale by Messrs. Haight and Dustin appearing in this 
issue of the magazine, it is hoped, will help to arouse interest 
in this interesting feature of Great Lakes life and history. 


Mrs. Charlotte T. Hamilton, the author of “Historic Land- 
marks of the Sault in 1914,” was a member of the original 
Chippewa County Historical Society and of the State His- 
torical Society. She was greatly interested in the wealth of 
historical material surrounding the Sault. Her “Chippewa 
County Place Names” was published in the October-December, 
1943, issue of Michigan History. Her present article is pro- 
vocative. How many of the historic buildings at the Sault de- 
scribed by Mrs. Hamilton are still standing? Modern progress 
takes into account neither the antiquity nor the historical asso- 
ciation of the edifice torn down in its name when a city “de- 
velops.” Many buildings of great architectural importance 
and historical value have disappeared before the encroach- 
ments of industrialization. Progress cannot be stayed, nor is 
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it desirable that an attempt to stop change be made. Not 
every building of antiquity should be preserved as a memorial 
to the past. Yet care should be taken that future generations 
are not deprived of evidences of their cultural heritage. There 
are buildings of historical and aesthetic value which should be 
kept inviolate. Such edifices comprise living records of the 
past. They illustrate how our ancestors lived in ways pictures 
and books cannot. The citizens of Michigan could well set 
about compiling a list of the remaining buildings in the state 
having historical or architectural significance. If such a list 
were compiled, city planning boards, chambers of commerce, 
historical societies, women’s organizations, and other civic 
groups could determine which of the buildings in their vicinity 
should be set aside for preservation. Those not so designated 
could be recorded through pictures and drawings. Those desig- 
nated for preservation could form a state-wide network of his- 
toric sites. In years to come, these buildings would become 
more and more of a historical, cultural, and aesthetic asset to 
the state. 


The Rev. Coe Hayne of St. Joseph is the author of Baptist 
Trail Markers of Michigan and of numerous other books. He 
has contributed extensively to religious publications. For 
twenty-five years he was connected with the American Home 
Mission Society as recording secretary and as secretary of 
publicity, literature, and research. Upon retirement in 1944 
he made his home on a fruit farm near St. Joseph. He is a 
member of the board of managers of the American Baptist 
Historical Society and an honorary life member of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. His earliest service as an or- 
dained minister was performed as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Eaton Rapids. Michigan is his native state, his 
father having served as pastor in the state for forty-seven 
years. 


Mr. Edson H. Mudge, whose article on “The Old-Time Coun- 
try Newspaperman” appears in this issue, was for many years 
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a country editor and printer in Michigan. His recollections 
of pioneer life in the 1870’s was published ante, 527-33. 


In the October-December issue, 1945, of Michigan History 
appeared a notice of the most recent study of Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s career and writings, apropos of the approaching 
Catherwood centennial in 1947. This was a doctoral disser- 
tation submitted by Robert Price to the department of English 
in Ohio State University. Dr. Price, who is now associate 
professor of English at Otterbein College, has kindly provided 
the magazine with the completed bibliography and the brief 
introductory note on Mrs. Catherwood’s work in general which 
is printed in this issue. 


The editor regrets that lack of space has forced him to omit 
“Michigan’s Gold Star Record: World War I” from this issue 
of the magazine. 


The Historical Commission’s stock of Michigan History for 
January-March, 1945, has been exhausted. Ten copies of this 
issue are urgently needed so that the usual number of volumes 
for the year 1945 can be bound. Anyone who can spare the 
January-March, 1945, issue of the magazine should send it in 
to the secretary of the Historical Commission, State Office 
Building, Lansing. 


A testimonial dinner to Dr. George N. Fuller, given by the 
State Historical Society, on the culmination of thirty years 
of continuous service as editor of this magazine and as secre- 
tary to the State Historical Society of Michigan and the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission, was held at Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
June 22, 1946. Over 125 friends and associates of Mr. Fuller 
were present. 


Presiding over the occasion was Mr. Robert H. Larson of 
Dearborn, president of the State Historical Society, who ex- 
tended greetings to those who had come to honor Mr. Fuller, 
and who introduced Dr. R. Clyde Ford of Ypsilanti, a member of 
the Historical Commission. Mr. Ford, addressing Mr. Fuller, 
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expressed an “Appreciation” of his work and services to the 
state of Michigan, to which the honor guest responded. Mr. 
Lew Allen Chase of Lansing then spoke on “Human Interest 
in Michigan History.” 


Following Mr. Chase’s talk, Dr. Willis F. Dunbar of Kala- 
mazoo, vice-president of the State Historical Society, offered 
Mr. Fuller a toast and presented him with a leather lounge 
chair. In presenting the chair to Mr. Fuller, Mr. Dunbar 
expressed the wish that he would enjoy its use for many years. 
The speaker expressed the opinion that 
tonight marks the beginning of what we might designate as the fourth 
period in the history of historical work in Michigan. The earliest his- 
torical society, organized by Lewis Cass more than a century ago, before 
the territory of Michigan became a state, was short-lived. The second 
period began with the formation of the Pioneer Society three quarters of 
a century ago. Sometimes professional historians have turned up their 
noses just a bit at the efforts of these pioneers to record the trivia of 
early Michigan history. But my guess is that in the years ahead, with 
increasing emphasis on social and economic history, we shall learn to 
treasure highly the records preserved in the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society Collections. Furthermore, we must admire the work that 
these pioneers did on a purely volunteer basis. State aid and subven- 
tion we must have, but we also need to do vastly more than we have in 
the past in our historical society out of our individual interests in the 
past of our state. 

The third period began with the organization of the Historical Com- 
mission something over three decades ago. The pioneers were passing 
on, and at long last the government of the state took cognizance of the 
importancée of preserving the records of our past. In bringing to the 
work Dr. George N. Fuller, the commission chose a man trained under 
Van Tyne at Michigan and a man qualified in every respect to inject 
into the historical work of the state the viewpoint of the professional 
historian. To this work Dr. Fuller has devoted the best years of his 
life. He strove to preserve the high standards of historical scholarship 
while at the same time seeking to disseminate among the masses of 
people a keener interest in the history of their state. 

Dr. Fuller has labored these many years against heavy odds. Our 
state legislature has been more than stingy, it has been niggardly in the 
funds it has appropriated to historical work. For that all of us, as 
citizens, are partly to blame. We owe a debt of deep gratitude to Dr. 
Fuller for carrying on courageously all these years with so little financial 
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backing. Like so many cases where government takes over, the volun- 
tary work of the historical society has sagged. Again, the fault is- not 
Dr. Fuller’s. It is the fault of all of us. 

But Dr. Fuller has not labored in vain. I believe we all discern on 
the horizon a new and livelier concern for the advancement of historical 
work in our state. As Dr. Fuller takes a well-earned rest, he leaves 
behind him an enthusiastic group of people vitally interested in carry- 
ing on the work. he has so well started. And so we look to the future. 
There are three vital necessities. First, we must have more money from 
the state for the work of the commission and the general advancement 
of historical work in the state. Second, we must breathe new life into 
our historical society. We would do well—all of us—to emulate our 
president, Robert Larson, in his zeal for the society. Our historical 
society must not be the poor step-child of the commission. And that 
brings me to the third need as we look to the future, which is a spirit of 
full and hearty codperation between the commission and the society. 
Only by teamwork between the two groups can our goals be achieved. 
And those goals must be three-fold: first, to render every encouragement 
to scholarly research in the field of Michigan history ; second, to preserve 
vital historical records; and third, to popularize Michigan history in the 
best sense of that word. We shall not do this by cheapening and vulgar- 
izing our craft. Neither the commission nor the society must become 
solely adjunct of the chambers of commerce or tourist associations. 

By popularizing, I mean first of all, good writing. That is an art all 
of us need to practice—all historians. No matter how scholarly our 
research may be, the fruits of our labors will profit very few if they are 
embodied in dull prose. We must not hesitate to use other means than 
writing —the radio, dramatizations, pageantry, and so on. But to popu- 
larize does not mean to distort or take liberties with the truth. It does 
not mean to curry cheap favor, but rather to gain the respect of the 
thinking people of the state. 

If the objectives outlined above are attained, “none will be 
prouder and happier than Dr. Fuller,’ Mr. Dunbar stated in 


conclusion. 


Two items of Michigan interest have been presented to the 
State Historical Society by Mr. Willis H. Miller of Hudson, 
Wisconsin. One is a warranty deed, dated July 17, 1847, con- 
veying property in Owosso from Felix and Sally Casper of 
Owosso to John Comstock of Commerce. The other is a mort- 
gage dated September 25, 1848. Both forms for deeds are 
interesting examples of country printshop typographical style. 
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The warranty deed was printed and sold by E. L. Aruent of 
Owosso and the mortgage deed by N. Sullivan of Howell. 


Mr. Louis 8. White, city historian of Ypsilanti, has in his 
files over 15,000 three by five cards recording the history of 
the early families in the eastern part of Washtenaw County 
on which data is recorded according to a form devised by him- 
self. Another file consists of approximately 1,500 original 
pictures of persons and scenes, and of 1,500 films of pictures 
which were loaned to him. Mr. White has collected extensive 
lists of place names, business forms, churches, land purchasers, 
and other information relating to the early history of the town- 
ships in which he is interested. He has done considerable work 
on maps for each township showing the name*of the original 
owner of land, the location and amount of land purchased, and 
the date. In collecting this information Mr. White has used 
family records and Bibles, early newspapers, official records, 
and data on headstones in cemeteries. 


The purpose of the Aboriginal Research Club “is the study of 
American archaeology and Indian lore and the collection and 
preservation of prehistoric material,” writes its secretary, Mr. 
Newell E. Collins of Algonac. Although the club was organized 
largely as a group of collectors, it has since become more scien- 
tifically minded and is paying more and more attention to 
study, according to Mr. Collins. Since its establishment in 
November, 1935, the club has made an excellent record of 
activity. Much field work has been done by the club and by 
its members individually ; numerous sites have been discovered 
and investigated. The characters carved on the so-called 
Sanilac Stone have been copied. During 1944 and 1945 activi- 
ties of the club were centered on the mound in the Fort Wayne 
enclosure. Programs at the club’s semi-monthly meetings have 
been both entertaining and educational. A library, with Mr. 
Karl G. Parchett of Dearborn in charge, has been established. 
Since 1938 the club has published an excellent little mimeo- 
graphed monthly bulletin, The Totem Pole. In addition to 
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the periodical, the club has published at least four other items: 
a description of the Galesburg village site, a list of articles on 
the ancient copper mines of northern Michigan, an index to 
articles in the National Geographic Magazine pertaining to 
the American Indian and American archaeology, and Souvenir 
of the Aboriginal Research Club, 1935-1945. 


The Detroit Historical Society has inaugurated a campaign 
for additional members with the publication of a membership 
list. It is “with regret” that the director of the society notes 
“that the list contains less than nine hundred names.” The 
membership of the society, he states, “could be as distinguished, 
and at the same time, twice as large or even ten times.” Mrs. 
Wilson W. Mills and Mr. R. T. Johnstone, co-chairmen of the 
membership committee, propose that each member of the so- 
ciety add at least one more person to the society’s rolls as the 
start of a larger campaign. 


Miss Patricia James of Pershing High School was prize win- 
ner in the letter-writing contest, “Why Should Detroit Cele- 
brate the Sesquicentennial of the Raising of the American Flag 
over Detroit in 1796,” sponsored by the Detroit Historical 
Society. The formal presentation of awards to Miss James 
and the three other prize-winners by Dr. A. H. Whittaker, presi- 
dent of the society, was broadcast over station WWJ, Detroit, 
May 15, 1946. Others on the program were Dr. Raymond C. 
Miller, director of the Detroit Historical Museum and Mr. 
George W. Stark, president of the Detroit Historical Com- 
mission. 


The history of the Jewish community of Ann Arbor by 
Rabbi Jehudah M. Cohen, of the Lutheran Church by the Rev. 
Ernest Christian Stellhorn, of the Presbyterian Church by 
the Rev. William Philip Lemon, of St. Thomas Parish by the 
Right Rev. Warren Peek, and a chronology of the religious 
history of Ann Arbor and Washtenaw County comprise the 
contents of the April, 1946, issue of Washtenaw Impressions, 
the bulletin of the Washtenaw County Historical Society. 
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Mrs. Betty W. Allie’s “History of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Michigan,” which was printed ante, 317-30, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form by the Compensation Commission. 
A few copies of the article are left for distribution. They may 
be obtained by writing the commission. 


The story of “The Conspiracy of Pontiac” is retold by Miss 
Mary Brett in the August, 1946, issue of Detroit Magazine. 
Fort Detroit, where the Indians by stealth, siege, and warfare, 
attempted to conquer the “dagger pointed at their backs,” is 
now obliterated by modern Detroit. A tablet in the lobby of 
the Detroit Stock Exchange Building marks the site of the 
original gateway to the Fort and commemorates the exposure 
of the plot. 


The theory that James L. Schoolcraft was killed at Sault 
Ste. Marie July 6, 1846, by Lieutenant Bryant P. Tilden, is sup- 
ported by Mr. A. H. Clark of Hadley in a story on “The Tanner 
Case” printed in the Sault Ste. Marie Evening News for July 
2, 1946. It is Mr. Clark’s belief that John Tanner, the “White 
Indian”, having decided to leave the Sault for the Red River 
of the North, had burned his cabin and was in the vicinity of 
the murder on his way out of the country when it occurred. 
After Tilden had shot Schoolcraft he discovered Tanner in 
the vicinity but could not kill him also for his gun was un- 
loaded. Nor could Tanner kill the officer because that would 
have led to his being charged with both murders. The lieu- 
tenant returned to Fort Brady, according to Mr. Clark, and 
threw suspicion upon Tanner. His commanding officer placed 
him in charge of the soldiers sent to apprehend Tanner. These 
men were given orders to shoot Tanner on sight. Whether 
Tanner was killed or made his escape “is today as much of a 
mystery as it always has been,” is Mr. Clark’s conclusion. 


As part of the Automotive Golden Jubilee, station WKZO 
of Kalamazoo presented a group of four talks on the story of 
the automobile in the series, “History in the Making.” Written 
by Dr. Willis Dunbar, program director for the station and 
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vice-president of the State Historical Society, the broadcasts 
described the development of the automobile industry from the 
days of its invention to the suspension of production during 
the war so that planes, trucks, and tanks might be produced 
for the armed services. Copies of the scripts of these broad- 
casts have been presented by Mr. Dunbar to the State His- 
torical Society. 


The twenty-five year record of the Department of Conserva- 
tion is reviewed in an article by Mrs. Helen Lee Foster in 
Michigan Conservation for June, 1946. Highlights in the con- 
servation of the natural resources of Michigan are the estab- 
lishment of the Geological Survey in 1837, the appointment of 
the Fish Commission in 1873, the appointment of game wardens 
in 1887, and the creation of the Forestry Commission in 1899. 
The first step in coordinating conservation activities was taken 
in 1909 with the formation of the Public Domains Commission. 
The state park system was inaugurated in 1919. Twenty-five 
years ago the Conservation Commission was created. This is 
nota very long time, according to Mr. P. J. Hoffmaster, direc- 
tor of the department, in an editorial foreword to the June 
issue of the periodical, but the experiences the department has 
had have been profitable, “and with new ones constantly com- 
ing up, a degree of maturity should be reached and progress 
should continue”. 


The Highway Users Conference of Michigan has prepared 
and issued an attractive booklet commemorating the Automo- 
bile Golden Jubilee. The Miracle of Transportation in Michi- 
gan describes the growth of the automobile and the develop- 
ment of the highway system in Michigan through the use of 
numerous drawings, charts, and graphs. One of the illus- 
trations shows the evolution of the old Saginaw road from the 
Indian trail of the 1700’s to the “splendid multi-laned modern 
artery of commerce and recreation” of the present. 


An account of the Ghost Supper of the Ottawas of Michigan 
appeared in the Lansing State Journal for July 28, 1946. Based 
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upon the experiences of Mr. James Welsh, the Old AAA 
Traveler, the story describes the colorful annual ceremonial 
held by the Indians at such Michigan places as Cross Village, 
Harbor Springs, Petoskey, Burt Lake, and Middle Village. 


The retirement August 1 of Dr. R. A. Smith, “dean of the 
nation’s state geologists, father of Michigan’s model oil and 
gas laws,” and state geologist since 1919, is noted in a bio- 
graphical sketch by Miss Helen M. Martin published in Michi- 
gan Conservation for July, 1946. The August issue of the 
magazine contains an account of Mr. Jay G. Marks, another 
veteran of the Department of Conservation who also is retiring. 


“Our educational methods must be changed—directed to- 
ward teaching people how to live in codperation with one 
another. The basic principle—mankind is one—must be 
applied in the education of children, youths and grown-ups, 
for it is the prime essential of any understanding, permanent 
peace,” states Stanley D. Newton of Sault Ste. Marie in a 
booklet, The Way Out of War and Industrial Troubles, re- 
cently published by him. Material in the booklet first appeared 
in the Sault Ste. Marie Evening News. The publication of Mr. 
Newton’s book, Paul Bunyan on the Great Lakes, was delayed 
by strikes and paper shortages, but should occur before the 
end of the year. 


“Although he found another vocation early, in the publishing 
world, medicine was a dominant interest throughout Chase 
Osborn’s long career,” writes his daughter, Miss Stellanova 
Osborn, in the Alexander Blain Hospital Bulletin for August, 
1946. “As a boy he helped his parents,” both of whom were 
physicians, “by filling capsules with quinine, magnesia, char- 
coal, rhubarb. He drove the phaeton and held the horse for 
his mother while she made calls. Surreptitiously and other- 
wise he read all the books in their home medical library,” and 
otherwise learned about medicine until “he became the kind 
of physician all men should be—his own best doctor.” Ailing 
members of his family and his friends were carried off into 
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the woods and cured by him. In his camp equipment there 
was always a surgeon’s kit, which in emergencies he used effec- 
tively. This interest in medicine, which stemmed from his 
parents’ profession, caused Chase Osborn, while commissioner 
of railroads in 1899, to back strongly and effectively the bill 
which became “the basic law governing the medical profession 
in Michigan today.” Miss Osborn’s article, “Great Lakes 
Pioneers in Medicine,” describes the careers of Chase Osborn’s 
parents, Drs. Margaret Ann Fannor and George Augustus 
Osborn. “Chase Salmon Osborn” is the subject of an apprecia- 
tive article by Dr. Alexander W. Blain in the Cranbrook Insti- 
tute of Science News Letter for May, 1946. “In a sense Chase 
Osborn might be called the Walt Whitman of American sci- 
ence—unusually unorthodox, always vital,” states the author 
in commenting upon former Governor Osborn’s election to 
honorary life membership in the Cranbrook Institute of Science. 


The vicissitudes of one of Michigan’s “most venerable land- 
marks, century-old Fort Wayne,” are recounted by Miss Lois 
Prance in the Detroit Magazine for August, 1946. The fort 
“was tossed aside like an old love by the nation’s military men 
after World War I,” states the author, who will be remembered 
by readers of Michigan History as the co-author with Mr. James 
R. Irwin of the article on the “History of Fort Wayne” pub- 
lished in the January-March, 1946, issue. For years the fort’s 
“square-bastioned outlines were partially obscured by decay 
and dust from smokestacks of the industrial grants surround- 
ing it.” World War II caused a great revival of activity at 
Fort Wayne, which became in 1940 a motor supply depot. As 
the center for the procurement of motor vehicles for the 
United States Army it may be that Fort Wayne will not again 
in the near future be described, as it was by an official of the 
Michigan Reserve Officers’ Association in 1934, as a “white 
elephant” and a “ridiculous extravagance.” 


In a series of articles appearing in the White Cloud Eagle, 
Mr. Harry L. Spooner describes episodes in the history of 
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“Lumbering in Newaygo County.” The seventeenth installment, 
printed in the August 15, 1946, issue of the Hagle relates how 
a tree, said to be twenty-four to twenty-six inches in diameter 
at the stump, in 1884 was felled, cut into four logs, hauled 
two and a half miles to the mill, and sawed into lumber in 
twenty-one and a half minutes. 


An account of “the legend, accepted now as fact” that Vassar 
might have become the seat of Matthew Vassar’s college for 
women instead of Poughkeepsie, New York, is given by Mr. 
James Welsh, the Old AAA Traveler, in the September issue 
of Motor News. According to the story as related by Mr. 
Welsh, when Vassar decided to found a college for women, he 
considered locating it at Vassar, where a niece of his, Mrs. 
James M. Edmunds, resided. The plan fell through when some 
of the local promoters of the town development opposed includ- 
ing closets for clothes in the plans for the college building. 
Vassar, insisting on “clothes closets or no college,” built his 
college at Poughkeepsie instead of the Michigan town which 
had been named for him. 


Mr. Welsh has made excellent use of history in making 
America, and particularly Michigan, attractive to the traveler. 
In a series of leaflets, published by the Automobile Club of 
Michigan, he has pictured the industries and industrial spe- 
cialties, the natural resources and scenic beauties, the civic and 
cultural developments against a background of the history of 
the town and its region. By making skilled use of the history 
of more than twenty Michigan cities, Mr. Welsh has made each 
of them unique, has given to each of them its own peculiar 
charm and interest. The leaflets he has written illustrate well 
how local history may be used in attracting visitors to a region. 
Descriptions of the natural attractions of a district—its lakes, 
rivers, hills, and forests—can become stereotyped, formal. and 
of universal application. The history of a township, city, or 
county, however, gives that place an individuality of its own. 
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In Roaming Around America, a volume of travel stories 
based on his “Roaming Around America” radio broadcasts, 
published in 1945 by the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company, Mr. Welsh devotes several chapters to historical 
localities in or near Michigan. The “Lure of Lake Erie” relates 
the story of the Battle of Lake Erie. “A Typical Lake Cruise” 
and “The Great Turtle” describe the scenic and historic points 
of interest encountered on a trip by ship from Detroit to Mac- 
kinac Island. The Ottawas of Michigan and their Ghost Supper 
is the subject of “The Ghost Supper Goes On.” The Upper 
Peninsula is described in “The Land of Hiawatha.” In these 
and seventeen other chapters, Mr. Welsh has combined an ac- 
count of local history and a description of the natural resources 
of various regions in America ranging from “Fantastic Louisi- 
ana” to “Wisconsin the Wonderful” so as to make one who 
reads Roaming Around America want to visit each of them 
and participate with him in his appreciation of them. 


Under the initiative of its new director, Mr. Paul M. Angle, 
the Chicago Historical Society has begun a program of publi- 
cation which includes a quarterly magazine, special publica- 
tions, and a new edition of the society’s handbook. The maga- 
zine, Chicago History, reached its fourth number with the Sum- 
mer, 1946, issue. It is an attractive, well-printed, well-illus- 
trated, pocket-sized periodical. The first special publication to 
be announced will consist of a selection of letters written from 
Chicago during or soon after the fire of 1871. The revised 
handbook will be an accurate and informative guide to the 
society’s museum, library, and special service departments. 


An Iowa centennial stamp was placed on sale August 3, 1946, 
in commemoration of the organization February 7, 1857, of 
the State Historical Society of Iowa. Since its establishment 
more than 5,000 members have joined the Iowa society. Under 
the able direction of Benjamin F. Shambaugh and his suc- 
cessor, Miss Ethyl E. Martin, the society has an enviable rec- 
ord of making the materials of Iowa history available to the 
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people of the state through a well-conceived program of publi- 
cation. The society, as it moves into the final decade of its 
centennial, has 1,300 active members. 


A brief, recommending that a provincial history center for 
Ontario be established, was presented in December, 1945, to 
the Royal Commission on Education sitting in Toronto, accord- 
ing to Western Ontario Historical Notes for June, 1946. Pre- 
pared by Mr. George Brown, the brief urged that the work of 
the provincial archives be assisted by a history center which 
would promote the preservation of museum material, stimulate 
historical work in the schools, assist in the preparation of 
broadcasts, films, and leaflets, and work with the various 
departments of the provincial government, such as education, 
highways, tourists, and publicity, which have special interests 
along historical lines. 


The fourth annual convention of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin was held at Prairie du Chien, August 23- 
24,1946. This meeting also was the centennial of the founding 
of the society. Dr. Clifford L. Lord, the new director of the 
society, was present at the two-day meeting. Campion College 
was host to the gathering. 


In addition to listening to an interesting program of papers, 
those who attended the convention went on a tour of Prairie du 
Chien’s historic spots. These include the warehouse of the 
Diamond Joe Steamship line; the Dousman Hotel, built in 
1864; the Brisbois house, constructed in 1815; the John Jacob 
Astor fur trading post; the mansion, Villa Louis, built by 
Colonel Hercules L. Dousman in 1848; the old French ceme- 
tery; St. Gabriel’s Church, in front of which is the tomb of 
Father Galtier, founder of St. Paul, Minnesota; the house of 
Father Ravoux, pioneer missionary who translated the cate- 
chism into Sioux; the office of the Northwestern Fur Company; 
and the site of the hospital at Fort Crawford, where Dr. Wil- 
liam Beaumont carried on his researches in digestion while he 
was stationed there as post surgeon. 
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Michigan visitors to Prairie du Chien will find much there 
of interest. There Joliet and Marquette discovered the Missis- 
sippi in 1673. The hospital at Fort Crawford has been recon- 
structed and now is the home of the Dr. William Beaumont 
Foundation. Beautiful Campion College is within the city’s 
environs. There, in Wisconsin’s second oldest city, are many 
evidences of its interesting past. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy is Villa Louis, built as the showplace of the North- 
west, which has been restored to all of its original splendor by 
Mrs. F. R. Bigelow of St. Paul, a descendant of Hercules L. 
Dousman. Villa Louis, and the historical museum connected 
with it, are excellent examples of the reconstruction and 
preservation of historical sites and buildings which those inter- 
ested in the history of other states could well follow. 


An integrated program of courses in records and archives 
administration is being offered for 1946-47 by the school of 
social sciences and public affairs of the American University 
in codperation with the National Archives. The course is 
intended to serve the needs of those responsible for the mak- 
ing and keeping of government records as well as those han- 
dling non-current records. The prospectus announcing the 
courses states that “the keeping of current records in the agen- 
cies in which they originate” can no longer be regarded “as 
one of the minor clerical problems to be solved by a competent 
file clerk with the application of common sense.” 


Plans for more effective promotion of activity in the fields 
of state, provincial, and local history in the United States and 
Canada are announced by the American Association for State 
and Local History in a prospectus describing a program for 
additional support and expansion. The association hopes 
within five years to so expand its membership and revenue that 
it can employ an executive secretary. In addition to widening 
its program of publication, the association is looking forward 
to achieving a better coérdination of the work of existing his- 
torical agencies, increasing the scale of the work of state and 
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local historical agencies by effective guidance, developing an 
increase in popular knowledge about American history and 
institutions, encouraging a wider use of state and local history 
in the schools, improving the standards connected with pre- 
serving historic buildings and marking of historic sites, co- 
ordinating on a national scale the task of preserving the records 
of the past, and acting as a clearing house for every form of 
state and local historical activity. 


In order to clear the way for greater usefulness, thorough- 
going amendments to the constitution of the association have 
been proposed for consideration at the annual meeting of the 
association in Washington, D. C., October 25-26, 1946. The 
classifications of members are increased in the proposed amend- 
ments from three to six, the number of vice-presidents is raised 
from one to four, the duties of the secretary, treasurer, and 
editor are more clearly defined, and other important changes 
in the present constitution are made. 


“One of the pressing needs of the day is the creation of a 
strong spirit of loyalty to our American ideals and democratic 
traditions,” the prospectus states, in calling for additional 
support for the association. 


In maintaining and perfecting our own institutions and fulfilling our 
world responsibilities, we must rely heavily upon knowledge of our 
American history and heritage, and upon a basic understanding of the 
origins and meaning of the American way of life and its advantages over 
other systems of government and social organization must be made a 
part of the consciousness of all Americans. The understanding of the 
past must become the sure guide to solving our problems of the future. 
Our citizens should be imbued with a deep loyalty to those ideals and 
institutions which are our heritage. 

Such loyalty and understanding cannot be developed from pure abstrac- 
tions. It should begin at home, and be founded upon knowledge and 
understanding of our community life and our local and state history. 
Persons become loyal to those things which they understand and which 
are close to their daily lives. Patriotic citizenship of the understanding 
type should be founded in knowing local government, local history and 
backgrounds. From this will stem the larger appreciation of national 
ideals and institutions, all of which have significant local roots. Local 
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backgrounds will provide the best foundation for an understanding of 
how America became what it is today. 

The many societies organized to preserve local or state 
history are not meeting the “need for enriching and vitalizing 
the average citizen’s appreciation of the American way of life 
and the importance of its continuance,” the prospectus declares. 


The need for expanded effort, not only on the part of the 
American Association for State and Local History, but by 
the State Historical Society of Michigan is well stated. Citi- 
zens of Michigan who wish to see this nation remain “the 
g major world custodian for the tolerance, liberty, and justice, 
free government and spirit of international coéperation which 
are the fundamentals of our own democracy and a democratic, 
free world order” should support the national association and 
the state society in their efforts by joining both organizations. 
An annual membership in each society is at present $2.00 a 
year. 


‘ = 





Reviews of Books 


By Cross and ‘Anchor. By JAMES K. Jamison. (Paterson, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1946. xi, 225 p. Illustrations.) 


By Cross and Anchor, written by Mr. James K. Jamison, is the story 
of one of the most important figures in Northwest history of the 1830's. 
This book is a work of love, performed by the author who since his 
early youth has admired the nobility and self sacrifice of the Indian 
missionary, Father Frederic Baraga. The author is a newspaper man 
with a reporter’s flare for the dramatic, which, however, is kept well in 
check by the writer’s reverence for his hero. 

Mr. Jamison has made it difficult for the reviewer to find rules with 
which to appraise this book, for the work lies somewhere between a 
biography and fiction. In the preface the author disarms the reviewer 
of all instruments and rules of measurement when he declares that 
“this is not an attempt to write either biography or history. But still 
less is it fiction.” Mr. Jamison claims his work is a story. We will take 
his word for it. A story teller has few restraints, he may take all the 
latitude he wishes, he may embellish or trim at will if it makes his 
lesson more effective or his story more interesting. A reviewer cannot 
then be too critical of the work when incidents which occurred at 
La Pointe in 1841 are placed at Knife Portage, and that at an earlier 
date than they occurred; or again, when such inaccuracies appear as 
on page twenty-six where Ramsay Crooks, the fur trader, is pictured as 
bidding farewell to Father Baraga as the latter boards the Astor on its 
maiden voyage—ih reality Crooks accompanied Father Baraga on this 
trip. Even though the author in the preface claims that “every date is 
historically accurate; every deed attributed to Father Baraga is founded 
on the record,” he frequently fails to record events in their proper 
sequence, and thus dates them inaccurately. Were the strict norms of 
historical writing to be applied to the book, one would condemn the 
liberties the author takes when he sends the missionary farther into 
the interior of Minnesota than Fond du Lac. The same criticism would 
apply to the incident recorded on page fifty-five, where he describes 
Father Baraga starting out on a seventy-mile canoe trip, dressed in a 
cassock and a three-cornered hat with no luggage but a Mass kit. It is 
also doubtful whether Baraga, out in the wilds of Michigan, was reading 
the Jesuit Relations in 1837; the author probably had the letters of the 
Leopoldine Society in mind. 

One well acquainted with the missionary history of the Northwest will 
not accept the thought, admirable though it may be, that a Christlike 
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spirit of charity and magnanimity of spirit prevailed between the mis- 
sionaries of the Protestant and Catholic faiths. It is well known that 
the competition was keen, and at times ruthless; Baraga felt relations 
with Crooks and Schoolcraft were based on business acumen rather than 
on religious cooperation. 

But it is unfair to apply these norms, for it is as a story that the 
book must be judged. 

As a story teller Mr. Jamison has succeeded. He holds the reader’s 
interest and leads him on to an appreciation of Father Baraga’s good 
qualities, his hardships and sacrifices among the Indian tribes of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. He makes the reader conscious of 
Baraga’s great humanitarianism, his infinite patience with the untutored 
Indian and with the avaricious fur trader as well. The story reaches 
its climax and almost the sublime when after years of toil and sacrifice, 
the missionary is told by his Indian protégés that he is a failure as a 
missionary—that they owe their sordid condition to him. It is here 
that Mr. Jamison comes closest to truth in his spiritual appraisal of the 
hero. 

The book is well illustrated, and, as a story, it is not encumbered with 
footnotes and bibliography. The style will have an appeal for the general 
public which a scientifically-written biography might lack. 

SISTER GRACE MCDONALD St. Benedict’s College 


Singin’ Yankees. By PHILIP D. JoRDAN. (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1946. xi, 305 p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Only the unusual combination of historian and popular song expert 
could have produced with full justice the story of the singing Hutchin- 
sons. One should add too that in this most readable volume the gift of 
lively and imaginative writing is joined with the gift for thorough re- 
searches. Professor Jordan, who possesses all these talents, has meshed 
the songs and singing expeditions of the famous family troupe with the 
dramatie issues of mid-nineteenth century American history in con- 
vincing fashion, and demonstrated what so rarely one encounters in the 
literature on the American past, the intimate relation between popular 
culture and social forces. 

Good New Hampshire Yankees, the Hutchinsons sang for money and 
calculated receipts shrewdly while risking popularity and even limbs by 
consistent devotion to the major American reform causes. Actually the 
Milford family has never, till now, received their due as prominent 
reform leaders, worthy of a position with William Lloyd Garrison, 
Lucretia Mott, Wendell Phillips, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and their other 
friends with whom they battled for abolition, temperance, and woman’s 
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suffrage. Their contribution of reformist song must be reckoned, with 
fiery speech and editorial of the day, as a factor in stirring emotions 
against the evils of slavery, drink, medical ignorance, and woman‘s 
inferior status. Frequently the brothers would write verses on the 
moment’s inspiration that reflected, and aroused, popular sentiment as 
more highbrow composition never could. These are not of course folk 
songs, but in pieces like “Get Off the Track,” there is a folk quality in 
the simplicity of language, the hammering refrain, and the indignant 
communal passion. It is not by aesthetic standards, but with the in- 
sights of the social and folk historian, that their work is to be judged, 
and that has been the approach of Professor Jordan. 

This approach produces some illuminating results. It points up con- 
nections between the popular arts and liberalism in a democratic society. 
The Hutchinsons sang songs of the people for the people; they favored 
low admission charges; they admitted the lame and the blind free; they 
found workers in outlying England more receptive than London audi- 
ences; they even called themselves “workingmen’s singers.” The author 
does not infer that the Hutchinsons’ liberalism was always broad and tol- 
erant. They showed no comprehension of the Southern problem, and their 
fanaticism included the quackeries of phrenology, spiritualism, and 
dietary reform. But in this they were representative of their times 
and their section, and of the blind side of American progressivism. One 
sees also a line of force between the popular arts and nationalism, for 
their repertoire of glees and comic ditties brought to America of the 
1840's a native music, sprung not from foreign models but from Baptist 
sentiments, Yankee humor, and an inborn urge for “natural singing.” 
While their sentimental pieces seem dated enough, the comic ones are 
still fresh and amusing, in their portraits of the country Jonathan, and 
the parasitic dandy, and their telling satires on the calomel-obsessed 
doctor, standing collars, or the Jenny Lind vogue. 

Under Professor Jordan’s deft direction, the family narrative un- 
winds with sustained interest, as the troupes leave Milford for the big 
Yastern cities, for the Midwest and Minnesota where they founded a 
town, for California, for England, and for a resentful post-bellum South. 
Prominent personages move through the pages, for the Hutchinsons met 
Lincoln, Webster, Whittier, and Longfellow. In short this is a full 
panorama of nineteenth century American life, rather than the meager 
monograph it might have been, and the contrived conversations and per- 
sonal sketches based on the family diaries and letters give it a con- 
tinuous savor. For the regional historians the lesson is obvious; this 
robust narrative is in large part built on the personal memorabilia, on 
the newspapers and songsters, housed in local historical societies. 

RIcHARD M. DoRSON Michigan State College 
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William Beaumont’s Formative Years—Two Early Notebooks 1811-21. 
With annotations and an introductory essay by GENEVIEVE MILLER. 
(New York, Henry Schuman, 1946. xvi, 85 p. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


To those of us who live in Michigan this book will be of special inter- 
est. We, among many others, have claimed Beaumont and his scientific 
discoveries as our own. The shooting of Alexis St. Martin and the 
subsequent surgical care by Dr. Beaumont that saved his life took place 
on the island of Mackinac over one hundred years ago. The idea of 
studying the gastric fistula that resulted from the healed wound came to 
Beaumont after Alexis had been cast adrift from further hospital care 
by the county supervisor, literally—in a small rowboat, to make his way 
back to Montreal. Alexis was taken into the Beaumont home as a 
dependent patient and laboratory subject. There were no facilities in 
Fort Mackinac for scientific study so Beaumont finally obtained orders 
from the army to move to an Eastern post. It was in Plattsburg that 
he lest Alexis, who, afflicted with homesickness, ran away, naturally 
enough to his family in Canada. Several years later Beaumont induced 
Alexis and his family to join him at Fort Crawford in Wisconsin, where 
the experiments that added so much to our knowledge of the physiology 
of digestion were carried out. The relation of Beaumont and St. Martin 
after the important work had been completed form a chapter in them- 
selves—one to be interpreted by a psychologist of abnormal human 
relations. It is acknowledged that Beaumont made under the most 
adverse conditions and in the most primitive surroundings the first great 
American contributions to physiclogy. Unlike so many pioneers in sci- 
ence working in an obscure environment, we know a great deal about 
Beaumont. He not only kept one diary, but he kept two of them with 
more than usual industry. One was a running comment on his medical 
experiences, case histories, remarks on the health of the army, and 
cherished prescriptions, The other was a recital of his private life, his 
thoughts, plans for self-improvement, poetry and philosophical observa- 
tions. They were both maintained with regularity in his early and 
fortunately important years. These diaries are now in the Washington 
University School of Medicine in St. Louis. Miss Genevieve Miller has 
given us in this book a complete reproduction of them with detailed 
comments and explanations that clarify and illuminate significant points. 
Her introductory essay is a charming summary of Beaumont’s life and 
work. Although the diaries have been in part published, we owe Miss 
Miller a debt for making them available to all in their completeness. 

The book published by Henry Schuman is admirably done. The bind- 
ing, type, and format are those of distinction. The illustrations, twenty- 
two in number, are adaptations mainly from Benson John Lossing, 
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The Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812, but also from other sources 
that together visualize well the pertinent environment of Beaumont. 
The dual aspect of the diaries gives the book an appeal to the profes- 
sional and lay readers. Any physician or scientist interested in the 
beginning of physiology of digestion will have a vital interest in the 
personality and backgrounds of the author of the famous book Ezperi- 
ments and Observations on the Gastric Juice and the Physiology of 
Digestion. All those interested in the educational and historical aspects 
of the United States in the early part of the nineteenth century will find 
source material in William Beaumont's diaries so ably edited and pre- 
sented by Miss Miller. The book is a real addition to the library of any 
student of science and of the humanities as they developed in the early 
years of our national life. 
Dr. FREDERICK A. COLLER University of Michigan 
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Calvert Lithographing Company, 
map publisher, 525 

Camp Alger (Va.), 293 

Camp Backus, 15 

Camp Benton (Mo.), 550 

Camp Brest (Ohio), 23 

Camp Eaton, 292 

Campau, Joseph, farm, 15 

Campau, Louis, at Saginaw, 483, 486- 
87 

Campbell, James V., on Detroit, 358, 
365; on Mundy, 735 

Campbell, Levin H., in Detroit, 34, 
36 

Candee, Ben, Newaygo County, 530 

Canoe Rocks, 718; name, 696 

Cappon, Lester J., 177, 584 

Card, ——, Isle Royale, 697 

Card’s Point, name, 696-97 

Carey, H. C., and I. Lea, map pub- 
lisher, 524 

Caribou Creek, 699; name, 697 

Carin, James, 69 

Carleton, Will, poet, 277 

Carnelian Beach, 687; name, 697 

Carney, Claude 8S., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 323 

Carpenter, G. V., soldier, 291 

Carpenter, Matt, 588 

Carroliton, 490 

Carter, Clarence E., ed., “Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 12: 
Michigan Territory, 1829-1837,” 
reviewed, 440-45 

Carter, KE. C., speaker, 151 

Carter, Samuel P., Civil War, 552 

Cartography, in Michigan, 519-26 

Carton, Augustus C., sketch, 411 

Case, William, minister, 601 

Cass, Charles L., 483-84 

Cass, Lewis, 467, 750; courts, 105- 
105, 117, 577; Sault Ste. Marie, 
509, 744-45, T47-48; Treaty of 1819, 
476-88 

Cass County, atlas, 523 

Cass County Academy, 90 

Catherwood, Mary Hartwell, author, 
508; sketch, 759-63 

Catholic University of America, 313 

Catlin, George B., 48; on Detroit, 
349, 354, 360-61, 366-67 
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Cemetery Island, name, 697-98 

Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, 412 

Central Michigan Historical Society, 
activities, 158 

Centreville, 95 

Champion, 290 

Champion, Howard L., in Detroit, 
23 

“Champlain,” steamship, 459 

Chandler, Elizabeth Margaret, 
sketch, 277-88 

Chandler, J. P., publisher, 84 

Chandler, Thomas, 280-82 

Chandler, William, publisher, 81 

Chapman, Charles H., 664; publish- 
er, 80-81, 83 

Chapman, Oscar L., Isle Royale, 
677-78 

Charcoal burning, 155-56 

Charlevoix, lake transportation, 462 

Charlevoix, Francois Xavier de, 478- 
79; at Pere Marquette Lake, 540 

Chase, Lew Allen, author, 453 

CHASE, LEW ALLEN, Silver and Gold 
in Michigan, 255-62: George N. 

. Fuller: An Appreciation, 453-56 

Cheboygan, 61 

Chesborough, A. M., lumberman, 69 

Chicago (Ill.), lake transportation, 
457-58, 461-64, 536; lumber indus- 
try, 539-40, 545 

Chicago Historical Society, publica- 
tions, 587 

“Chicago History,” 587, 777 

Chicago Turnpike, 8 

Chickenbone Lake, 718; name, 698 

Chippewa County, 665, 669-70, 740; 
newspapers, 80-85, 663 

“Chippewa County News” (Sault 
Ste. Marie), S81 

Chippewa Harbor, 685, 690, 696, 700, 
705, ‘707-708, 712, 718-19, 721; 
name, 698 

Chippewa Indians, Isle Royale, 699, 
695, 706, 716, 718, 721-22; Treaty 
of 1819, 479, 484, 486, 503, 509 

Chippewa Portage Company, 744 

Chittenden, L. B., editor, 84 

Chlorastrolite Beach, 711; name, 698 

Christian Reformed Church, 549 

Christiancy, Isaac P., sketch, 595 

Christy, Howard Chandler, 130 


’ 


“Church Herald” (Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie), S4 

Churches. See various denomina- 
tions 

Chusney, , 483-84 

City History Club of New York, 586 

“City of Charlevoix,” steamship, 459 

Civil War, Custer, 228-32; Detroit, 
14-19; letter, 142-44; Michigan, 
289-90; recollections of, 549-54 

Clam River, 556, 559 

Clapp, Ebenezer, academies, 88-89 

Clark, A. H., author, 772 

Clark, Harold T., speaker, 181 

Clark, Jacob Wendell, author, 510 

Clark, John Hope, ship captain, 464 

Clark, Mary, academies, 99 

Clark, Moses, minister, 751 

Clark, Thomas E., sketch, 138 

Clarkston Academy Institute, 91, 93 

Classical Academy (Detroit), 87-89, 
99 

Classical School (Ann Arbor), 89 

Clergue, Francis H., Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, 742 

Cleveland (Ohio), 539; Kiwanis, 51, 
53; lake transportation, 459, 672 

Cleveland, Grover, 76 

Cliff Mine, 256, 258 

Clinch, R. F., ship owner, 464 

Cline, Leonard, author, 510 

Clinton County, 595; atlas, 523 

Clinton Institute (Mt. Clemens), 90- 
91, 93 

Clitz, H. B., in Detroit, 17 

“Cloverland Telegram” (Sault Ste. 
Marie), 84 

Clymer, Heister, 242 

Coates, E. M., in Detroit, 22 

Cohen, J. M., speaker, 593 

Cold Run, name, 698 

Coldwater, 95 

Coldwater Female Seminary and In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, 91, 93 

Cole, Otis R., in Detroit, 25 

Collecting historical materials, 48 

CoLLeR, FREDERICK A., (R) Miller’s 
“William Beaumont’s Formative 
Years,” 785-86 

Collins, Mrs. Bessie, 157 

Collins, Jeremiah, millwright, 538 

Collins, Judson D., minister, 601 
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Collins, M. P. E., lake survey, 521 

Colon Seminary, 91, 93 

Colonial Williamsburg (Va.), 177-78 

Colton and Company, J. H., map pub- 
lisher, 526 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 267 

Community, The, and history, 41-48 

Comstock, Elias, 753 

Comstock, Elkanah, sketch, 751-53 

Comstock, William A., workmen’s 
compensation, 323 

“Congdon,” steamship, 696 

Conglomerate Bay, 686, 701, 707, 
715, 718, 720; name, 698 

Connor, H., 503 

Conservation, 561-66 

Conservation of Wild Life Commit- 
tee, 561 

Cook, Mrs. Madeline E., 27 

Cooke, William W., Custer, 249 

Coolidge, Calvin, Isle Royale, 678 

Cooper, Dennis Glen, Isle. Royale, 
682, 698-99 

Cooper Arch, name, 698 

Copeland, Joseph T., 730 

Copper Falls Mine, 256 

Copper Harbor, 670. 675; news- 
papers, 73, 76, 663-04, 666, 668-69 

Copper mining, 510; Isle Royale, 690- 
91, 693 

Corliss, A. W., in Detroit, 22 

Cornell University, records, 141 

Corunna, 673 

“Corunna American,” 673 

Council of National Defense, 561 

County atlases, 525 

County Seat Site, 686-87, 697, 700- 
701, 706; name, 699 

Courts, Michigan, 102-23, 331-47, 567- 
82, 723-38 

Covel, Henry, schoolteacher, 530 

“Covered Bridge Topics,” quoted. 
374-79 

Covert, William, author, 511 

Cowdin, George, Kiwanis, 49 

Cox, George M., ship owner, 464 

Cozzens, Joseph, Sault Ste. Marie, 
742 

Cram, T. J., in Detroit, 16 

Crampton, Louis C., Isle Royale, 678 

Crary, Isaac, schools, 310 

Crawford, Jack, ship captain, 462 

Crawford, T. Hartley, 503 


Cree, Walter J., author, 144-45 

CRITTENDEN, CHRISTOPHER, History 
as a Living Force, 2638-76 

Crook, George, 253 

Crosby, 463 

Crosby, Mrs. ——, schoolteacher, 530 

Cross, Paddy, in Detroit, 21 

Cross, Whitney R., author, 141 

Cross Island, 472 

Crowley, Mary, author, 508 

Croxson, William T., millwright, 538 

Culhane, Con, lumberman, 59 

Cumberland Point, name, 699 

Cummings, Jacob A., textbook, 525 

Cummings, O. Samuel, Kiwanis, 55 

Cummings, R. C., 592 

Current, Richard N., 158 

Curtis, Carl A., residence, 157 

Curtis, D. Z., publisher, 79 

Curtis. Frank D., soldier, 292 

Curwood, Oliver, 563; author, 509 

Cushing, George, speaker, 149 

Custer, Brice, 596 

Custer, George Armstrong, 588, 594; 
sketch, 227-54 

Custer Battlefield National Ceme- 
tery (Mont.), 588 





AILY MINING JOURNAL” (Mar. 
quette), 73-74, 76-81, 667 

Daisy Farm, 712-13, 715; name, 699 

Dalyell, James, defeat at Detroit, 
363-64 

DaNncEY, THomMAS B., Chicago to 
Mackinae: Story of the Northern 
Michigan Transportation Com- 
pany, 457-65 

Darr, Mrs. G. Pearl, 154 

Daulac, Adam, 759 

Davidson, James E., Hillsdale Col- 
lege, 171 

Davis, Benjamin F., State Historical 
Society of Michigan, 372 

Davis, Mrs. Edith Eve, 372 

Davis, Jefferson, 228 

Davis Island, name, 699 

Dawe, Dennis, sketch, 596 

Day, Sylvester, academies, 88 

Dead Sucker River, 67-68 

Dean, Ben, Kiwanis, 58 

Dean Island, 702; name, 699 

Dearborn, 7 
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Dearborn Historical Commission, ac- 
tivities, 149-51 

Dearborn Historical Society, 150; 
activities, 151-54 

DeBoos, Edna E., 152 

DeBoos, Epna E., Dearborn His- 
torical Society, 151-54 

“Decatur,” schooner, 490-91 

Deer Park, 61 

de Groot, Albert, Civil War, 553 

de Groot, Martin, Civil War, 554 

Delta, 90 

“Democrat” (Sault Ste. Marie), 82 

DeNeve, John, 311 

Densmore, Frances, 132 

Denton, Samuel, law reformer, 573- 
74 

Denver (Colo.), 531 

DerseE. J. E., Entertainment in Early 
Detroit, 504-507 

De Ryke, Lucile, speaker, 157 

Desor, Edward, Isle Royale, 699 

Detour Passage, 471 

Detroit, 69, 278, 331, 336, 338, 340. 
342, 344, 475, 567, 570, 572, 577, 
579, 594, 668, 678, 724, 741, 745, 
750; academies, 91, 95; churches, 
599, 601; Civil War, 550, 555; 
early entertainment. 504-507; edu- 
eation, 305, 307, 312-15; in 1830, 
281; fire of 1805, 86; Fort Sag- 
inaw, 482, 486, 489-91, 493-500, 
508; geography, 348-58; Kiwanis, 
49-52, 54. 57-58; lake transporta- 
tion, 672; map-making, 519-21, 
524-25; Spanish-American War, 
297 

“Detroit,” steamship, 672 

Detroit Arsenal, 7 

Detroit Baptist Association, 751 

Detroit Barracks, 7-8 

Detroit Board of Commerce, 25 

“Detroit Daily Advertiser,” 665-66, 
673 

“Detroit Daily Bulletin,” 673 

“Detroit Daily Times,” 673 

Detroit Female Seminary, 90, 93, 97 

“Detroit Free Press,” 666, 673 

“Detroit Gazette,” 498, 497, 506 

Detroit Historical Society, 5, 410; 
activities, 771 

Detroit Institute of Arts, 140 


“Detroit Jewish Chronicle,”  re- 
viewed, 606 

Detroit Light Infantry, 1898, 22 

“Detroit News,” 438, 677, 679 

Detroit Public Library, automobile 
records, 134-36 

Detroit River, 348-68, 504; surveyed, 
521 

Detroit Savings Bank, 334 

“Detroit Tribune,” 674 

Detzer, Karl, “The Mightiest Army,” 
reviewed, 217-19 

Deutsch, Herman J., 588 

Dexter, Samuel, at Saginaw, 502-503 

Dickenson, George J., Isle Royale, 
700 

Dickenson, Lauren D., speaker, 410 

Dickenson Institute (Romeo), 91 

Dickie, Hugh M., academies, 88 

Dickie, Muir, speaker, 155 

Dickie, R., charcoal burner, 156 

Diepenhorst, Hermanus, carpenter, 
548-49 

Dilhet, Jean, academy, 89 

Dillon, George, author, 513-14 

Dingwall, A. W., publisher, 81-82 

Disco Academy, 91, 93 

Divvers, P. B., in Detroit, 34 

Doll, Louis W., speaker, 157 

Domine, Edward A., in Detroit, 17 

Domitilla, Mother, 314 

Doner, Mary Frances, author, 509, 
517 

Donnelly, Richard, ship steward, 461 

Doolittle, James Rood, 588 

Dorsch, Edward, 591 

Dorson, RicHArD M., (R) Jordan’s 
“Singin’ Yankees,” 783-84 

Double Island, 695, 697, 699, 702 

Dougherty, Fred, publisher, 78 

Dougherty, Mary, publisher, 78 

Dougherty, William E., in Detroit, 
22 

Douglass, C. C., Isle Royale, 700 

Douglass, Samuel T., court reporter, 
117, 119, 574, 726 

Douglass Island, 699-700 

Dousman, Mrs. Michael, 469 

Dow, Lorenzo E., Hillsdale College, 
171 

Drake, Richard L., workmen’s com- 

pensation, 317, 323 
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Drake and McLaughlin, publishers, 
78 , 

Drew, John, 469 

Drummond, William Henry, poet. 
513 

Drummond Island, 471 

“DTC Quarterly,” 374 

Duck Lake, lumbering, 536-38 

Duffield, Henry M., 292-93, 298 

Duffield Provisional Brigade, 292. 
298 

Duluth (Minn.), Isle Royale, 684, 
693, 706, 721 

DuMond, Frank, 147 

Dunbar, Willis F., 146; speaker, 768- 
69 

Dunean, —, Isle Royale, 700 

Duncan Bay, 701, 704-705, 708; 
name, 700 

Dunean’s Location, 700, 705 

Dunlap, Mrs. Lee, 592 

Dunn, Robert W., ship owner, 463 

Duquesne de Menneyille, 361 

Duryea, Frank, 147 

Dustin, Fred, Isle Royale, 695, 697- 
98, 700, 702, 704, TOS-12, 718-19 

Dustin, FRED, George Armstrong 
Custer, 227-54; Isle Royale Place 
Names, 681-722 

Dustin Prehistoric Copper Pits, 
name, 700 

Dwight, William, deed, 8 





Aste HARBOR, 668-69, 684; 
mining, 255 

Eagle River, 670; mining, 255 

East, Ben, Isle Royale, 677 

East Tawas, 411 

Eberbach, Oscar, 158 

Ebersole, Harry B., 158 

“Economic and Social Beginnings of 
Michigan, The,” 455 

“Economic Geography,” reviewed, 
603 

Edison, Pete, Isle Royale, 675 

Edmunds, James M., 120 

Education, Michigan, 86-101 

Edwards, Abraham, 487; academies, 
88: map, 519 

Edwards, Maurice D., Isle Royale, 
700 

Edwards Island, 713; name, 700 


Kifert, Mrs. Virginia S., editor, 182, 
403 

Kighth Michigan Infantry, Detroit, 
15 

“Ellen Pike,” schooner, 539 

Elles, Roger, Isle Royale, 679 

ELLETT, STANLEY (R) “The 119 Field 
Artillery Group,” 654-56 

Elliot, Joel H., 236-37 

Elliott, Samuel, 128 

Ellison, Chester W., 145 

ELLISON, ELIZABETH Love, The Lit- 
crature of the Upper Peninsula, 
508-17 

Elouis, Henry, portrait painter, 374 

Emery, B. FRANK, Fort Saginaw, 
476-503 

Emmet County, 61 

“Engineering and Mining Journal,” 
258-61 

“Enquirer and News, The,” (Battle 
Creek), quoted, 615-19 

Entertainment, early in Detroit, 504- 
507 

Epidote, name, 700 

Epidote Lake, name, 700 

Equal Suffrage Association, 565 

Erie, 310 

Escanaba, 290, 511 

“Escanaba Press,” quoted, 70-72 

Evans, Ruth, 280 

Evans, John S., 240 

Evans-Winter-Hebb, 136 

Evarts and Stewart, map publisher, 
523 

“Evening News” (Sault Ste. Marie), 
84-85 

Everett, C. R., 148 

IiXyster, George, Kiwanis, 49-50 





PrAcots OF CEDAR,” 140 

Fairbanks Port, G. A. R., 1898, 
99 

Falardeau, Eli V. R., soldier, 291 

Fallion, Michel Etienne, author, 480 

Falmouth, 558 

Farmer, John, map, 519-20 

Farmer, Mrs. Matthew, Isle Royale, 
714 


Farmer, Silas, on Detroit, 348, 354- 
55, 362-64, 367-68 
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Farmington, Baptist church, 751-52 

Farnsworth, Elon, 104, 107, 120, 569, 
572-74, 736; sketch, 331-54 

Farnsworth, George, lumberman, 540 

Farrar, Robert J., soldier, 292 

Felch, Alpheus, 118-21, 333, 337, 570, 
576-79, 7238, 725; on Cass, 476-77; 
sketch, 340-47 

Feldtman, G. H., Isle Royale, 700 

Fenton, 91 

Fenton, W. M., in Detroit, 15 

Fenton Seminary, 91, 94 

Ferber, Edna, author, 511 

Ferguson, Homer, 131, 678 

Ferguson, William P. F., Isle Royale, 
701, 707, 716 

Ferguson-MceDonald Prehistoric 
Sites, name, 701 

Ferguson Prehistoric Mining Pits, 
name, 701 

Ferris, George, publisher, 84 

Ferris, Woodbridge N., historical 
commission, 371, 455; workmen’s 
compensation, 323 

Ferry, William M., 469 

Fifth Michigan Infantry, Detroit, 15 

Fifth Regiment State Troops, 289 

Filson Club, 148-49 

“Filson Club Historical Quarterly,” 
quoted, 611-13 

Fingers, The, name, 701 

Finlayson, J., map, 524 

Finn, J. Maurice, publisher, 79 

Finnish element, 510 

Finucan, William, ship captain, 459, 
641-62 

First Michigan Cavalry, Detroit, 15 

First Michigan Infantry, Detroit, 14 

Fish, Samuel, 674 

Fish Island, 694, 696; name, 701 

Fisher, Richard 8., map, 526 

Fisherman’s Home, 702, 707, 714: 
name, 701 

Fisherman’s Home Prehistoric Vil- 
lage Site, 701 

Fitch, Frank L., speaker, 592 

Fitzgerald, Frank D., workmen’s 
compensation, 323-24 

Five Finger Bay, 703, 718; name, 701 

Flannery, John, 17 

Fletcher, Harry, Isle Royale, 677-78 

Fletcher, William A., 104, 114, 340- 
42, 727: sketch, 105-13 





Fliege, Julius E., soldier, 291 

Flint. 486, 541; Kiwanis, 51-52 

Flint River, 482, 486 

Fiint and Pere Marquette Railroad. 
See Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany 

Flood, Patrick F., 590 

Florence Bay, 719; name, 701 

Flynn, T. J., publisher, 78 

Foley, John S., 315 

Folklore, 1352; New Jersey, 586 

Forbes, D. C., Isle Royale, 702 

Forbes, E. C., Kiwanis, 53 

Forbes, John Ripley, speaker, 181 

Ford, Edsel, Isle Royale, 677-78 

Ford, Frank F., workmen’s compen- 
sation, 323 

Ford, George W., sawmill, 540-41 

Ford, Henry, 410; Fort Wayne, 24; 
Greenfield Village, 47 

Ford, R. Clyde, 151, 158; author, 
DOS 

Forp, R. Clyne, Claude S. Larzelere, 
412-13 

Ford stockholders’ tax case, 135 

Formoe, Mrs. Rosemary, author, 517 

Forsyth, Robert A., deed, 8 

Fort Abraham Lincoln (N.D.), 244 

Fort Brady, 672, 740-41; .preserva- 
tion, 131 

Fort C. F. Smith (Mont.), 246 

Fort Custer, 26, 583 

Fort Defiance (Ohio), 477, 480 

Fort Gratiot, 483-84 

Fort Leavenworth (Kans.), 235 

Fort Lernault, 6, 358, 373 

Fort McHenry (Md.), 585 

Fort Mackinaw, 131 

Fort Malden (Ont.), 6, 506 

Fort Phil Kearny (Wyo.), 246 

Fort Pontchartrain, 6 

Kort Reno (Wyo.), 246 

Fort Rice (S. Dak.), 237 

Fort Saginaw, 476-503 

Fort Shelby, 7, 358, 500 

Fort Sill (Okla.), 240-42 

Fort Wayne, commanding officers, 
37-40; history, 5-40, 775 

Fort Wayne (Ind.), 750 

Fort Wilkins, 665, 668 

Fort William (Ont.), 711 

Foster, Helen Lee, author, 773 
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Foster, John W., 255-56; Isle Royale, 
681, 692, 703 

Fourth Michigan Infantry, Detroit, 
16 

Fowlerville, 410 

Fox, George, Isle Royale, 721 

Frankfort, lake transportation, 457 

“Franklin,” steamship, 671 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, ac- 
tivities, 193-95, 404-405, 633-34 

Fraser, Alexander D., 334, 336 

Fremont, 528 

French-Canadian element, in litera- 
ture, 759-63 

Fricke, Otto W., 156 

Friends of the Michigan Indian, 132- 
33 

Fryett Island, name, 702 

Fulkerson, Roe, Kiwanis, 54 

Fuller, George N., 133, 145, 147; re- 
tirement, 371, 767-69; sketch, 453- 
56 

Fuller, Ione, author, 508 

Fulton, John A., map, 520 

Fur trade, 508 

“Fur Trader,’ schooner, 672 
ALLAGHER, MICHAEL, Mary- 

grove College, 315 

Galt, Patrick H., 498 

Galusha, Elon, minister, 750 

Gardner, W. H., 156 

Gardner, W. K., publisher, 82 

Garland, John, at Saginaw, 491, 497- 
98, 500 

Garner, Besse M., workmen’s con- 
pensation, 324 : 

Garnet, 69 

Gates, Charles M., 588 

Gaynier, Oswald, 596 

Gebhard, Bruno, 182, 403; speaker, 
181 

Geissen Island, 702, 719 

Genesee County, 411; atlas, 523 

“Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
The,” 280 

Geography, Detroit, 348-68 

“George M. Cox,” steamship, 464, 
714 

Georgian Bay, 672 

German-American Seminary (De- 
troit), 91-93 


German-English School (Detroit), 
91 ? 

German-Iinglish School (Grand Rap- 
ids), 91 

Ghylbank, name, 702 

Gibbon, John, with Custer, 246-49, 
251-52 

Gibbs, Alfred, in Detroit, 13 

Gibbs, George C., court reporter, 576 

Gibson, John W., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 823 

Gilbert, Mrs. Thomas, 748 

Gillet, , 489 

Gillet, Louis Florent, missionary, 
307-308 

Gillman. Henry, Isle Royale, 689, 
701, 721 

Girardin, James A., notary public, 
670, 672 

Girty, Simon, 128 

Gladstone, 512 

Gleason, James, ship captain, 68 

Glen Haven, lake transportation, 
457, 462 

Glengarry, 60 

“Glenlyon,” steamship, 706 

Gloster, Thomas B., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 323 

Gogebie County, 510 

Golden, Oliver J., speaker, 592 

Golden Dunes Park, 565 

Golster, John, Isle Royale, 677 

Gocdreau, Mrs. Thelma, speaker, 159 

Goodrich, Joseph T., 730 

Goodrich, S. G., textbook, 525 

Goodwin, Daniel, 118, 331, 578-79, 
723-24, 728; sketch, 567-72 

“Gore,” steamship, 672 

Grace Creek, 686; name, 702 

Grace Harbor, 684, 687, 695-96, 699 ; 
name, 702 

Grace Harbor Prehistoric Village 
Site, name, 702 

Grace Island, 721; name, 702 

Graham, John C., soldier, 291 

Graham and Morton Transportation 
Company, 462 

“Graham’s Magazine,” 278 

Grand Haven, 549, 556 

Grand Marais, 66, 68 

Grand Rapids, 85, 456, 511, 549, 558, 
595; academies, 91, 95; history 
meeting, 145-48; Kiwanis, 51 
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Grand Rapids Academy, 90, 95 

“Grand Rapids Press,” 677 

“Grand River Inquirer,” 664 

Grand River Theological Seminary 
(Delta), 90, 95 

Grand Traverse, 557 

Grand Traverse Bay, lake transpor- 
tation, 457-58 

Grand Traverse College (Benzonia), 
91, 94 

Grant, Ulysses §., Custer, 231-32, 
248-45; in Detroit, 8 

Grass Lake Academy and Teachers 
Seminary, 90, 953, 98 

Gray, Edward, 672 

Great Lakes, in literature, 759-63 

Great Lakes Greyhound Lines, 170 

Great Lakes Historical Society, 160, 
169 

Great Lakes Tidewater Commission, 
411 

Great Lakes Towing Company, 748 

Greeley, Aaron, survey, 365 

Greeley, Horace, 673-74; on Lake 
Superior, 666, 670 

Green, Fred W., 555; conservation, 
563; Isle Royale, 677; workmen’s 
compensation, 323-24 

Green, Sanford M., 575; sketch, 725- 
32 

Green, T. J., publisher, 84 

Green Bay (Wisc.), 488-89; lake 
transportation, 461 

Green Island, 699; name, 702 

Greenfield Village, 24-25, 47 

Greenly, William L., 734 

Greenstone Beach, 702 

Greenstone Island, 702, 718 

Greenville, Treaty of, anniversary, 
126-31, 373 

Gries, Walter, author, 514 

Guffey, C. G., sketch, 75, 78, 80 

Griffin, John, 87 

GRIMES, J. O., Early Academies in 
Michigan, 86-101 

Groesbeck, Alexander J., workmen’s 
compensation, 323 

Groningen, 549 

Grosse Pointe, 307 

Gull Rock, 719; name, 702 

Guthe, Carl E., Isle Royale, 682, 690- 
91, 704 





H 445: GEORGE, Kiwanis, 50 

Haas, Rudolph, soldier, 291 

Haddock, Ray, map, 524 

Hadley, Mrs. Lunette, speaker, 157 

Hagge, Paul, in Detroit, 27 

Haight, Floyd L., 153-54; author, 
765; speaker, 152 

HAIGHT, Fioyp L., ed., First Method- 
ist Church in Michigan, 599-602; 
Tsle Royale Our New National 
Park, 675-79 

Hall, James, Isle Royale, 698 

Halleck, Henry W., 550 

I'alloran, Martin, Isle Royale, 702 

Hamilton (Ont.), 65 

Hamilton, Charlotte T., author, 765- 
€6 

HAMILTON, CHARLOTTE T., Historic 
Landmarks of the Sault in 1914, 
739-49 

“Hamilton Spectator,” quoted, 386- 
92 

Hamlin, 543 

Hamlin, Hannibal, 233 

Hamlin Lake, 536 

Tammer, J. C., Kiwanis, 50 

Hammond, Samuel J. M., 338 

Wamtramck, 90 

Ifamtrameck, John Francis, 479 

Hancock, W. S., 235-36 

Hand, George C., 569 

“Handbook of the American In- 
dians,” 716 

Harbor Springs, lake transportation, 
457-58, 461-62 

Harding, Warren G., 596 

H{are, Ray M., in Detroit, 28, 35 

“Harlem,” steamship, 462 

Harley, Alfred P., soldier, 292 

Harmar, Josiah, 128 

Harper, Harry, Isle Royale, 677-7! 

Ifarrington, John B., speaker, 127 

Harrison, Benjamin, 595 

Hart, 531, 561, 565 

Hart Transportation Company, 461 

Ifartford Public Library, atlases, 


525 
Harvard University, atlases, 525 
Harvey, S. B., Hillsdale College, 171 
Hlastings, 455 
Hastings, Walter, 563; Isle Royale, 

694, 699, 702, 712 
Hastings Island, name, 702 
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Hat Island, name, 703 

Hat Point, 684 

Hatch, Rufus, 495 

Hatcher, Harlan, speaker, 168 

Hatchett Lake, name, 703 

Hatt, Robert, 182, 402-403; speaker, 
181 

Havighurst, Walter, author, 51 

Hawk Island, name, 703 

Hawkes, Mrs. Cora Cummings, Hills- 
dale College, 171 

Hay, Alexander H., Isle Royale, 703 

Hay Bay, 684, 701, 704, 707; name, 
703 

Hay Point, 704, T07; name, 703 

Iiayden, George, publisher, 78 

Hayes, Eh. L., map publisher, 523 

Hayne, Coe, author, 766 

Hayne, Cor, Elkanah Comstock, 
First Baptist Pastor in Michigan 
Territory, 750-53 

Haytown, name, 703 

Hazen, William B., 229, 240 

Heldstab, William F., speaker, 146 

Helrigel, William H., speaker, 147 

Hemingway, Ernest, author, 511 

Hemphill, W. Edwin, 584 

Hempstead, Joseph L., 670 

Hendrickson, Charles A., soldier, 291 

Henry, Alexander, Ontonagon River. 
669 

Henshaw, Fred W., publisher, 565 

Herendeen, George, with Custer, 247, 
249, 252 

Hermann, John, in Detroit, 20 

Hersey, 556 

“Hesperian” (Detroit), 673 

“Hiawatha,” 165-66, 512 

Hickox, Joseph, 600 

Hidden Lake, name, 703 

High, ——, mail carrier, 532 

Hill, James W., workmen’s compen- 
sation, 323 

Hill, S. W., Isle Royale, 705 

Hill Island, name, 703 

Hill Mine, 256 

Hill Point, 701-702; name, 703 

Hillman, Eleanor, 154 

“Hillsdale Alumnus,” 171 

Hillsdale College, 170-72 

Hinds, A. S., speaker, 155 

Hine, James W., editor, 7 


7 


5 


Hinsdale, Wilbert B., Isle Royale, 
682 

Historic sites, preservation of, 131, 
271-72, 738-49, 765-66, 775, 779 

Historical meetings, local Michigan, 
148-69; Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, 131-32; national, 126-30, 
140-41, 180-82, 607-11; state, 778- 
79; State Historical Society of 
Michigan, 778-79 

Ilistorical periodicals, reviewed, 195- 
98, 898-99, 405-409, 626-30 

Ilistorical Society of the Tarry- 
towns, 178 

Ilistory, and business institutions, 
42; and the community, 41-42; and 
newspapers, 48-44; popularizing, 
207-76; promotion, 41-48, 779-81; 
publicizing, 776-77; as a_ social 
force, 263-67 ; writing, 44-46 

Tlodapp, Agnes, Isle Royale, 703 

Hlodskin, Fred M., soldier, 290, 296, 
302 

Hoekwater, Arie, 555 

Holbrook, Stewart H., author, 517 

Holderness, G. R., soldier, 291 

Holibird, Samuel B., 229 

Holland, 546-49 

Holmes, John M., 96 

Holmes, William H., Isle Royale, 
689 

Holmquist, Carl E., archaeologist, 6 

“Honest John, The,” schooner, 539 

Hood, John B., 554 

Ilook, Frank F., speaker, 678 

Hoover, Herbert, 564 

Hope, Walter E., 586 

Hopewell culture, Fort Wayne, 5 

Hopkins Harbor, 703, 722 

Hornstein, Albert, newspaperman, 77 

Hosford, Oramel, map, 524 

Houghton, 290 

Houghton, Douglass, 261 

Houghton, Jacob, Isle Royale, 704 

Houghton County, 668 

Houghton Lake, 485 

Houghton Point, 687, 701, 707, 717, 
719; name, 703-704 

“Howard,” steamship, 540 

Howe, Louis, speaker, 153 

Howell Academy, 90-91 

Hoyt, M. A., publisher, 81-82 

Hubbard, James, Isle Royale, 717 
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Huperns, Bert, Old Detroit: Drain- 
age and Land Forms, 348-68 

IIudson Company, J. L., historical 
activities, 42 

iludson’s Bay Company Post (Isle 
Royale), 704, 741, 747 

Huffman, , 146 

Huganon, , Isle Royale, 704 

Huganon Cove, name, 704 

Hughart, Henry F. soldier, 291 

Hulbert, E. J., 672 

Hulbert, John, 503 

Hull, Mrs. Dorleska, on lumbering 
days, 537, 540, 542 

Hull, William, 7, 87, 479-80 

Hunt, H.. J., 487 

Hunter, Arthur, lighthouse keeper, 
156 : 

“Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,” 257, 
259 

Huron Bay, mining, 259 

Huron Mountains, mining, 258, : 
62 

IHIursley, Jacob, residence, 747 

Hutchins, Mrs. Emma, speaker, 


DEALS IN BUSINESS, 52-53, 56- 


“Tllinois,” steamship, 461, 464 

Illinois State Museum, 184 

Immigration, Netherlands, 546-60 

“Independence,” steamship, 668, 670, 
672, 744-45 

Indian Head, The Great, 687; 
name, 704 

Indian Point, 690; name, 704 

Indian Point Prehistoric Site, 704 

Indian traders, 239 

Indiana Historical Bureau, 141 

Indiana Historical Society, 140-41 

“Indiana History Bulletin,’ quoted, 
395-96, 587 

“Indiana Magazine of History,” 
quoted, 220-22 

Indiana State Library, 141 

Indians, 504, 594; Friends of the 
Michigan Indian, 132-33; in litera- 
ture, 508-509; reservation in Oce- 
ana and Mason counties, 541; 
trails, 739; Treaty of 1819, 477-78, 
494-97. See also Chippewa, Iro- 


quois, Miami, Ottawa, Potawatomi, 
Saginaw 

Ingersoll, Burren, 674 

Ingersoll, Isaac, 673 

Ingersoll, John N., sketch, 73-76, 80, 
663-74 

Ingham County, atlas, 523 

Inside Canoe Passage, name, 704 

Institute of Early American History, 
584 

Intermediate Lake, 717; name, 705 

International co-operation, 160-69 

Interstate Levee Association, 564 

Ionia, 290, 538, 541 

Tonia Connty, 595; atlas, 523 

“Tonia Sentinel.” 757 

“Tonia Standard,” 757 

“Tron Agitator” (Ishpeming), 

“Tron Herald” (Negaunee), 

“Tron Home” (Ishpeming), 

Tron mining, 511-12 

Iron Mountain, 289-90, 516 

“Tron Ore” (Ishpeming), 77 

Iron River, 513; mining, 257-59 

Ironwood, 289-90 = 

“Tronwood Times,” quoted, 142-44 

Iroquois Indians, 690 

Irving Washington, residence, 178 

IRWIN, JAMES R., History of Fort 
Wayne, 5-40 : 

Isabella County, atlas, 523 

Ishpeming, 290, 517; mining, 259, 
261; newspapers, 77-80 

“Tshpeming Daily Press,” 79 

Ishpeming Gold Mining Company, 
262 

Island Copper Mining Company, 708 

Island Lake, 530 

Island Mine, 685, 693, 699, 708; 
name, 705-706 

Isle Royale, 665, 672; name, 706; na- 
tional park, 675-79, 765; place 
names of, 681-722 

“Tsle Royale,” steamship, 464 

Isle Royale and Chicago Company, 
704 

Isle Rovale County. 693, 699 

Isle Royale Land Corporation, 700, 
702-704, 718-19 

Isle Royale Light, 708; name, 706 

Isle Royale National Park Commis- 
sion, 677 

Isle Royale Transit Company, 464 

Ives, William, surveyor, 692 


7 
7 
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ACK-PINE WARBLER, THE,” 
563 

Jackson, 345; Kiwanis, 57 

Jackson, Charles T., Isle Royale, 
681, 692-93, 695, 697-700, 703-705, 
107, 710, 713, 721; map, 522 

Jackson, Fred W., 586 

Jackson County, atlas, 523 

Jacksonburgh, 95 

Jamestown, 549 

Jamison, James K., author, 663-64; 
“By Cross and Anchor,” reviewed, 
782-83 

JAMISON, JAMES K., Newspapers of 
Keewenaw County. 73-75 

“Japan,” schooner, 539 

Jaurez, 234 

“Jesuit Relations,” 692 

John Lake, name, 706 

“Johnny Appleseed,” 657 

Johns, John F., Isle Royale, 706 

Johns Island, 706 

Johnson, wGr2 

Johnson, A. F., library, 135 

Johnson, Andrew, 232-35 

Johnson, Donald A., Kiwanis, 49-58 

Johnson, George, ship captain, 462- 
64 

Johnson Island I, 721; name, 706 

Johnson Island II, name, 706 

Johnston, John, family, 509, 745, 747- 
48 

Johnston, John McDougall, 509, 746 

Jones, Volney H., 132 

Jopling, James F., 158 

Jopling, Richard Mather, author, 513 

Jordan, Philip D., “Singin’ Yankees,” 
reviewed. 783-84 

Judd, Philu E., map, 519-20 

“Juvenile Budget” (Ypsilanti), 100 





Ke ALAM4Z00, 115, 122; acad- 
emies, 89-91, 95, 100; Kiwanis, 51 

Kalamazoo College, 89 

Kalamazoo County, 102, 121; atlas, 

523; Netherlands element, 546 

Kalamazoo Literary Institute, 90-91 

“Kamloops.” steamship, 720 

Kanipe, Daniel, 251 

“Kansas,” steamship, 459 

Karch, A. W., sketch, 596 


Karmann, Joseph M., 151; speaker, 
152 

KARPINSKI, Louts C., Scientific Car- 
tography in Michigan, 519-26 

Kelly, Harry F., 131; Isle Royale, 
678; workmen’s compensation, 323 

Kelly’s Island, 9 

Kemp, Edward Gearing, 133 

Kemper, Jackson, 588 

Kempf, R. H., residence, 157 

Kendrick, E. P., map, 521 

Kennedy, Charles H., speaker, 145 

Kennedy, James A., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 323 

Kent, Elwin F., 156 

Kent City, 527 

Kent County, 595; atlas, 523; Neth- 
erlands element, 546 

Keogh, Myles W., 249 

Kercheval, Benjamin B., deed, 8 

Kersly, Jonathan, 502 

Ketch, James, speaker, 181 

Keweenaw Bay, mining, 255, 262 

Keweenaw County, 675; Isle Royale, 
699; mining, 256; newspapers, 73- 
75, 663 

“Keweenaw Miner,” 75 

Keweenaw Peninsula, 684, 689-90, 
705 

Kidd, J. H., publisher, 757 

Kilty, Peter, ship captain, 458 

King, Ben, poet, 277 

King. Henry, soldier, 291 

King, James M., soldier, 290 

King, Lila Bartlett, author, 515-16 

Kinnane, John E., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 323 

Kipling, name, 512 

Kipling, Rudyard, 512 

Kirkland, Mrs. Florence, speaker, 
592 

Kiwanis, history, 49-58 

“Kiwanis Magazine,” 52, 54 

Klaasen, Joseph, soldier, 292 

Knapp, Hiram I., soldier, 292 

Knapp, Ira, 528 

Knauss, James A., 145 

“Knickerbocker Magazine,” 278 

Knoedler Galleries, 169 

Knox, Frank, publisher, 84-85 

Knox, Henry, 127 

— Frederick L., in Detroit, 
5 
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Koelz, Walter, Isle Royale, 684-85, 
699-700, 702, 706-708, 711-12, 715- 
16, 718-19, 721-22 

Krogstad, George A, workmen’s com- 
pensation, 323 

Kuhn, Madison, 145 


LA CROSS LAND COMPANY, 748 

Lake Benson, 712; name, 696 

Lake City, 558 

Lake Desor, 685, 702, 720; name, 699 

Lake Dustin, name, 700 

Lake Erie, 349, 366, 480; surveyed, 
521 

Lake Eva, name, 700 

Lake Feldtman, 712; name, 700 

Lake Forbes, name, 702 

Lake George, 715; name, 702 

Lake Halloran, 718; name, 702 

Lake Harvey, name, 702 

Lake Huron, 466, 478, 480; surveyed, 
521 

Lake Le Sage, 695, 718; name, 707 

Lake Linklater, name, 707 

Lake Livermore, 718; name, 707 

Lake McDonald, 695; name, 708 

Lake Mason, 719; name, 708 

Lake Michigan, 489, 535, 540; trans- 
portation, 457-65 

Lake Newt, name, 711 

Lake Patterson, name, 712 

Lake Richie, 685, 698, 702, 705, 717- 
18; name, 712 

Lake St. Clair, 366; surveyed, 521 

Lake Scholts, name, 715 

Lake Superior, 519, 665, 668, 670, 
672; Isle Royale, 675, 681, 683, 
685-86, 691, 695, 698-701, 704, 706, 
712-13, 717, 721; name, 718; sur- 
veyed, 521 

“Lake Superior Democrat” (Ishpem- 
ing), 79 

“Lake Superior Herald’ (Ishpem- 
ing), 79 

“Lake Superior Journal” (Sault Ste. 
Marie), 76, 80, 83-84, 667 

“Lake Superior Miner” (Ontonag- 
on), 73-75 


“Lake Superior Mining Journal’ 
(Marquette), 74, 667 


“Lake Superior News.’ See “Lake 
Superior News and Mining Jour- 
nal” 

“Lake Superior News and Miners’ 
Journal.” See “Lake Superior 
News and Mining Journal” 

“Lake Superior News and Mining 
Journal” (Copper Harbor), 73, 76, 
80-81, 663-65; centennial, 764-65; 
surviving files, 664, 764 

“Lake Superior News and Mining 
Journal” (Sault Ste. Marie), 74, 
663-66; surviving files, 664, 764 

Lake Superior Silver Mining Com- 
pany, 256 

Lake Theresa, name, 719 

Lake Wagejo, name, 721 

Lake Whittlesey, 700, 702, 715; 
name, 721 

La Londe, Joseph, 7438 

Lamb, Mrs. Emmet, speaker, 153 

Lamon, Charles, sketch, 595 

“Land and Water Area of the United 
States by States: 1940,” reviewed, 
445-50 

Landon, Fred, speaker, 148 

Lane, Alfred C., Isle Royale, 702, 
705-707, 721 

Lane Cove, 696, 705; name, 707 

Langdon, Stephen, sketch, 595 

Lanman, Charles James, 255, 595, 
716; sketch, 595 

L’Anse, 261 

Lansing, 91, 411; Kiwanis, 52 

Lansing Academy, 91, 93 

“Lansing State Journal,’ quoted, 
650-51 

Lapeer County, atlas, 52¢ 

Lapeer Seminary, 91, 93 

Larned, Charles, academies, 88 

Larsen, Arthur J., 371 

Larson, Marjorie Merrill, quoted, 70- 

G2 

Larson, Robert H., 146, 152, 372 

LARSON, Rosert H., Treaty of Green- 
ville Celebration, 126-30; The 
Algonquin Club of Detroit, 148-49; 
Dearborn Historical Commission, 
149-51 

Larwill, Isabel, workmen’s compen- 
sation, 324 

Larzelere, Claude S., sketch, 412-13 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier de, 5 
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La Société Historique de la Chau- 
diére, founded, 588-89 

Lathers, Swift, editor, 140 

Latimer, William C., soldier, 290, 302 

Lawless, Glenn J., soldier, 292 

“Lawrence,” steamship, 459-61 

Lawrence, Charles, Isle Royale, 677 

Lawrence, Edwin, 112 

Lawrence, Wolcott, 342 

Lawrence Literary Institute Associ- 
ation, 91 

Lea Cove, name, T07 

Lecuyer, Phillip, academies, 88 

Lee, Robert, 230-31 

“Leelanau Enterprise,’ quoted, 59 

Lefevere, Peter, Sisters of the “om 
maculate Heart, 307-308, 310 

Leibrand, Karl K., 590 

Leisen, James A., soldier, 292 

Lemon, W. P., speaker, 593 

Lenawee County, atlas, 5238 

Lentz, Theodore, in Detroit, 20 

Leoni, 91 

Leoni Seminary, 90, 94 

Leoni Theological Institute, 91, 94 

Leroy, Daniel, 493 

Le Sage, Charles, Isle Royale, 707 

Lesinski, John, Isle Royale, 679 

Lewis, Arlington C., storekeeper, 558 

Lewis, Benton W., Civil War letters, 
142-44 

Lewis, Edwin, author, 509 

Lewis, Janet, author, 509 

Library of Congress, atlases, 525 

Lilly, Eli, 140 

Lincoln (Mason County), 543 

Lineoln, Abraham, 549 

Lincoln Lake, 536 

Lind, C. L., 154 

Linklater, John, Isle Royale, 696, 
707, 716, 720 

Literature, Great Lakes and French- 
America, 759-63 ; Michigan, 277-88, 
DOS8-17 

Little Big Horn, 
54, OSS 

Little Boat Harbor, name, 707 

Little Sauble, 542 

Little Sauble River, lumbering, 537- 
39, 541-42 

Little Siskowit Falls, 701; name, 707 

Little Siskowit Island, name, 707 


3attle of the, 246- 


Little Siskowit River, 681, 686, 701, 
717; name, 707 

Little Todd Harbor, name, 720 

Little Traverse Bay, lake transpor- 
tation, 457-58 

Littlejohn, Flavius J., 543 

Livermore, B., Isle Royale, 707 

Livingston County, atlas, 523 

Local historical societies, Michigan, 
148-60, 590-98; promotion, 41-48; 
Wisconsin, 587 

Local history, Ypsilanti, 770 

Locke, John, Isle Royale, 707 

Locke Point, 696, 701; name, 707 

Logan, John A., 2438 

Long Island, 708, 719; name, 707 

Long Point, name, 708 

Longstreet, James, 553 

Lookout Louise, 710; name, 708 

Loomis, John M., sawmill, 541 

“Lora,” steamship, 462 

Lorch, Emil, 151, 158 

Lothrop, George V. N., 732 

Louff, Vernon, 596 

Lovell, Cyrus, 758 

“Lowell Journal,” 757 

Lower Caribou Island, 712-13 ; name, 
697 

Lowery, Mrs. F. L., speaker, 157 

Lucas, H. S8., ed., and B. G. OostTER- 
BAAN, translator, Memoir of John 
Vogel, Intmigrant and Pioneer, 
546-60 

Luce, E. S., 588 

Luce County, 511 

Lucky Bay, 707-708 

Luding mend 381: lake transportation, 
457 ; origins, 541-43 

Ludington, James, sawmill, 541 

Ludington State Park, 543 

Lumbering, Michigan, 59-72, 509, 511, 
531, 5385-45, 555-56, 558-60, 775-76 

Lundy, ot on Elizabeth 
Chandler, 278, 280, 282 

Lundy, Wallac . publisher, 84 

Lyon, B. F. H., publisher, 77 

Lyon, Frank B., soldier, 289 


Mabie, Louise, author, 509 
McAuliffe, Vincent F., workmen’s 
compensation, 323 








we 
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McCargo, John, Isle Royale, 708 

McCargo Cove, 681, 685, 688, 690-91, 
693, 695-96, 698, 703-705, 707, 709, 
711-12, 715, 717-18; name, 708 

McCarthy, John, newspaperman, 77 

McClellan, George B., 2380 

McClelland, Robert, 578; sketch, 595 

McClinchey, Florence, 132; author, 
509 

McComb, Earl, author, 510 

McCoy, Isaae, minister, 750 

McCracken, Henry, 592 

MeCuen, Michael P., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 317 

McDonald, Angus, soldier, 291 

McDonald, E. H., 708 

McDonaAtLpb, SISTER GRACE, (R) Jami- 
son’s “By Cross and Anchor,” 782- 
83 

McDonald-Massee Expedition, Isle 
Royale, 701, 713 

McDougall, Thomas M., with Custer, 
250 

McDowell, Irvin, 240 

McElveen, George, soldier, 291 

McGinty Cove, name, 708 

McGregor, Silas J., soldier, 291 

MacHarg, William, author, 509 

McIntire, James, Isle Royale, 700 

MeIntosh, Joseph V., soldier, 292 

McKee, Alexander, 128 

McKeen, Henry P., in Detroit, 23 

McKern, W. C., 182, 403 

Mackinac, Straits of, 671 

Mackinae County, 61, 665 

Mackinae Island, 7, 95, 475, 478, 489, 
500, 508, 746; lake transportation, 
457-58, 461-62, 672; in literature, 
760-61 ; missionaries at, 466-71 

Mackinaw Trail, 492 

McKinley, William, 293 

McKinstry, David C., 493, 507 

MacLaren, Agnes, 154 

MAcCLAREN, AGNES, Mason County 
Ilistorical Society, 154 

McLeod, Daniel N., sketch, 59-72 

McLeod, Kenneth, soldier, 291 

McMillan, A. H., 590 

McMillan, James, Fort Wayne, 21 

McNaughton, James, Isle Royale, 677 

McNaughton, John, soldier, 290 

MeNiff, Patrick, map of Detroit, 656- 


57 


Macomb, Alexander, 483 ; academies, 
8S 

Macomb, John W., in Detroit, 9 

Macomb County, 751 

“Macomb Statesman” (Mt. Clemens), 
673 

McCoy, Isaae, minister, 750 

McQuigan, Peter, ship captain, 458 

“Magazine of Michigan,” 565 

Magee, M. J., publisher, 82 

Magney, Clarence R., Isle Royale, 
675, 679 

Mahoney, Charles H., workmen’s 
compensation, 323 

Malone, , Isle Royale, 708 

Malone Bay, name, 708 

Malone Island, name, 708 

Maloney, James, 64 

Malthus, 262-63 

Mangum, John D., publisher, 79 

Manistee, 289-90, 556; lake trans- 
portation, 457-59, 464 

“Manistee,” steamship, 462 

Manistee River, 536 

“Manitou,” steamship, 461-65 

Manitou Steamship Company, 461 

Manitowoe (Wics.), lake transpor- 
tation, 458, 461, 463 

Manning, , Gee 

Manning, Randolph, 333, 728, 736; 
sketch, 572-76 

“Manufacturing and Mining News” 
(Negaunee), 78 

Maps, MeNiff, 656-57; relating to 
Michigan, 519-26 

Marine Historical Society, 160-68 

Markham, George, soldier, 291 

Marquette, Jacques, 508; at Pere 
Marquette Lake, 540 

Marquette, 289-90, 511, 513-15, 559; 
newspapers, 73-80, 663, 667 

“Marquette Chronicle,” 79 

Marquette County, 511, 668; mining, 
257, 261; newspapers, 75-80, 663 

Marquette County Historical So- 
ciety, 255; activities, 158-60 

“Marquette Daily Times,” 79 

Marquette University, 540 

Marsh, Caleb P., 239 

Marshall, 100 

Marshall Academy, 90-91, 93 

Marshall College (Michigan Col- 
lege), 90, 92, 94 

Marshall Female Institute, 90, 100 
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Marshall Female Seminary, 92 

Marston, Thomas, Isle Royale, 677 

Martin, John, with Custer, 251 

Martin, John Bartlow, author, 517 

Martin, Norman L., editor, 84 

Marygrove College (Detroit), 312-15 

Mason, R. T., Isle Royale, 708 

Mason, Stevens T., courts, 103, 334- 
36, 573, 577 

Mason County, lumbering, 535-45 

Mason County Historical Society, 
activities, 154 

Matile, L. A., in Detroit, 22 

Maxis, Sister Theresa, 307, 309 

May, James, 359 

Maybee, Rolland H., 591 

MAYBEE, ROLLAND H., Central Michi- 
gan Historical Society, 158 

May’s Creek, 348-68 

Meade, George Gordon, 230 

Mears, 53% 

Mears, Albert, 535, 539-40 

Mears, Carrie E., 156; speaker, 155 

MEARS, CARRIE E., Oceana County 
Historical Society, 155-56; Churles 
Mears, Lumberman, 535-45 

Mears, Charles, sketch, 5385-45 

Mears, Edwin, 5385, 539 

Mears, Nathan, 535, 539 

“Mears News,” 140 

Mechtildis, Mother, Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart, 314 

Mecosta County, atlas, 523 

Meigs, Montgomery C., in Detroit, 9 

“Memorabilia” (Hillsdale), 170-72 

Menagerie Island, 706; name, 7TO8- 
709 

Menominee, 79, 289-90 

Menominee County, 509-10, 517 

Menominee Indians, 690 

Mercer, George J., 135 

Mercereau, William L., car-ferry 
operator, 459 

Merriam, Lawrence C., Isle Royale, 
678 

Merrifield, John G., 133 

Merrill, Thomas W., academies, 89, 
93 

Merritt, Alfred, Isle Royale, 709 

Merritt Island, name, 709 

Methodist church, Protestant Chris- 
tian, near Detroit, 599-602 

Miami Indians, 5, 750 


Michigan, academies, 86-101, 305-16 ; 
atlases, 523-26; buildings, 738-49; 
cartography, 519-22; conservation, 
5591-66; courts, 102-23, 331-47, 567- 
82, 728-38; early entertainment, 
504-507; early roads, 281; Gold 
Star record, 199-213, 424-37, 635- 
49; lake transportation, 457-65; 
literature, 277-88, 508-17, 758-€3; 
lumbering, 59-72, 535-45; mining, 
255-62 ; missionaries, 466-75 ; news- 
papers, 73-85, 663-74, 754-58 ; place 
names, 385-86, 681-722; pioneer 
life, 527-33, 546-60; religion, 599- 
602, 750-53; Spanish-American 
War, 289-93; Treaty of 1819, 476- 
88; workmen’s compensation, 317- 
30 

Michigan, University of, 88, 107, 112, 
121, 1382, 180, 308, 313, 336, 347, 
393, 410, 412, 455-55, 578, 595-96, 
677, €82, 733 

“Michigan,” steamship, 672 

Michigan and Huron Institute (Kala- 
mazoo), 89-91, 93 

“Michigan and the Old Northwest,” 
170 

Michigan Archaeological Society, 583 

Michigan Audubon Society, 561-63 

Michigan Authors’ Association, 455, 
566 

Michigan Baptist Association, 750 

Michigan Central College (Spring 
Arbor), 90 

Michigan Central Railroad, 333 

Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, 262 

Michigan Collegiate Institute 
(Leoni), 91 

Michigan Committee on Citizenship 
Education, principles, 597-98 

Michigan Community Council, 561 

Michigan Conservation Commission, 
677 

Michigan Conservation Council, 564 

Michigan Department of Agricul- 
ture, 411 

Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion, sketch, 773 

Michigan Department of Labor and 
Industry, 321 

Michigan Female College (Lansing), 
91 
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Michigan Female Seminary (Kala- 
mazoo), 91, 94 

Michigan Forestry Association, 564 

Michigan Gold and Silver Mine, 261 

Michigan Historical Collections, 561 

Michigan Historical Commission, 
180, 411, 453-56; Fort Brady, 131; 
publications, 1386-38; secretary, 
371-72 

Michigan Historical Society. See 
State Historical Society of Michi- 
gan 

“Michigan History Magazine,” 453- 
54, 561, 663, 767 

Michigan Humane Society, 564 

Michigan Industrial Accident Board, 
320-21, 323 

Michigan League for Women Voters, 
565 

Michigan Manual Labor Academy 
(Ann Arbor), 90, 94, 96, 98-99 

Michigan Northern Power Company, 
T47 

Michigan arent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, 564, 566 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical So- 
ciety. See State Historical Society 
of Michigan 

“Michigan Pioneer Collections,” 701 

Michigan Planning Commission, 455 

Michigan Press Association, 170, 673 

Michigan Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, Fort Wayne, 26 

Michigan Southern Railroad, 581-82 

“Michigan Sportsman,” 566 

Michigan State College, 595 

Michigan State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, 564, 556 

Michigan State Land Office, 411 

Michigan State Normal College, 412 

Michigan State Troops, 289 

Michigan Transit Company, 463-64 

Michigan Union College (Leoni), 91, 
94, 100 

Michigan War Preparedness Coim- 
mittee, 561 

Michigan Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, 566 

Michigania, University of, 87-89 

Vichigan’s Gold Star Record: World 
War TI, 199-213. 424-37, 635-49 

Michilimackinac. See Mackinae 

Michipicoten Island, mining, 256 


Middle Islands, 713; name, 709 

Middle Passage, 686, 692, 704, 715- 
14; name, 709 

Miles, George, 575, 735-36; sketch, 
723-25 

Millar, George, soldier, 291 

Millar, John, 182 

Millen, George, Isle Royale, 677 

Miller, Albert L., 133 

Miller, Edith, schoolteacher, 531 

Miller, Frederick, Kiwanis, 50 

Miller, Genevieve, “William Beau- 
mont’s Formative Years,”  re- 
viewed, 785-86 

Miller, Raymond C., speaker, 146, 
181 


Miller, W. T., 592 

Miller, William, 537 

Mills, Charles, speaker, 154 

Milner, Charles H., soldier, 291 

Milwaukee (Wisc.), lake transporta- 
tion 459-61, 464 

“Milwaukee,” car ferry, 461 

Minesota Mine, 256-57 

Mining, Michigan, 255-62 

“Mining Journal” (Marquette), €67 

“Mining Magazine,” 256 

Minneapolis, (Minn.), 69, 693 

“Minneapolis Tribune,” quoted, 380- 
81 

“Minnesota,” steamship. 462-63 

Minnesota, University of, 371 

Minnesota Folk Arts Foundation, 


372 


Minnesota Historical Society, 371, 
456, 679; activities, 588 

“Minnesota History,” 371 

“Minnesota Register” (St. Paul), 
671 

Minong Island, 708, 716, 720; name, 
709 

Minong Mine, 691, 693, 695; name, 
709 

Minong Mine Prehistoric Sites, 
name, 709 

Minong Mining Company, 708 

“Mirror” (Kalamazoo), 100 

Missaukee County, Netherlands ele- 
ment. 549-47, 556-60 

Misses Clark’s School (Ann Arbor) 
90, 93, 99 

Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, 371; meeting, -G07-11 
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“Missouri,” steamship, 461-62, 464 

Mitchell, S. Augustus, atlas, 525-26 

Mohawk, newspapers, 75 

“Monarch,” steamship, 700 

Monroe, 91, 95, 180, 340, 342-43, 577, 
593-97; Custer, 230; St. Mary’s 
Academy, 308-15 

Monroe, James, 595 

“Monroe Advocate,” 308 

Monroe County, atlas, 523 

Monroe County Historical Society, 
activities, 591-92 

Montieth, John, 87, 99, 180 

Montmorency County, 61 

Montreal (Quebec), Kiwanis, 52 

Monument Rocks, 689, 708; name, 
710 

Moore, Joe M., workmen’s compen- 
sation, 323 

Moore, Orlando, with Custer, 246 

Moore, VIVIAN Lioyp, A Letter from 
the Historian of Hillsdale College, 
170-72 

Moorhouse, L., 558 

Moose Lake, name, 710 

Morrell, George, 104, 107, 337, 342, 
567; sketch, 113-15 

Morrill, George, in Detroit, 22 

Morris, , 601 

Morrison, Neil, speaker, 149 

Morse, Jedidiah, textbook, 525 

Morse, Sidney, textbook, 525 

Morton, J. C., 595 

Morton Transit Company, 458 

Mott Island, 678, 698, 713, 715, 717- 
18; name, 710 

Mt. Clemens, 90, 290, 505 

Mount Franklin, 718-19; name, 711 

Mt. Pleasant, 412-13 

Moy (Ont.), 506 

Mud Lake, name, 711 

Mudge, Andrew, sketch, 527-33 

Mudge, Edson H., author, 766-67; 
reminiscences, 527-33 

Munce, Epson H., Pioneer Sketches, 
527-33; The Old-Time Country 
Newspaperman, T54-58 

Mudge, Marion, 530 

Mudge, Oliver, 527 

Muehling, John A., publisher, 84-85 

Mullet, J. H., Isle Royale, 721 

Mullet’s Creek, 711, 721 





Mundy, Edward, 108, 345, 576 
sketch, 732-38 

Munger, Edith C., sketch, 561-66 

Murdoch, Angus, author, 517 

Murdock, Clarence, 585 

Murphy, Frank, 133; workmen's 
compensation, 323-24 


- Murphy, James E., on Fort Wayne 
” 


26 

“Museum Echoes,” 373 

“Museum News, The,” quoted, 188 
84, 186-87, 399-402 

“Museum Review, The,’ 588 

Museums, 180-86; children’s, 186: 
function, 271; loans to, 614-15; 
Michigan, 187-91 

“Museums Journal, The,” quoted 
185 

Muskegon, 289-90, 547, 558-59, 565; 
Kiwanis, 51; lake transportation, 
459-60, 454 

Muskegon County, atlas, 523; Neth 
erlands element, 546 

Muskegon River, 559-C0O 








N ; , 469 
Nagle, Harold, Isle Royale, 677 

“Napoleon,” schooner, 668; steam- 
ship, 672 

Narrows, The, 711, 715 

National Archives, 127; activities, 
192-93, 403-404, 630-33 

National Broadcasting Company, 267 

National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, 315 

National Conference on Child Wel- 
fare, 564 

National Institute of Homeopathy, 
595 

Natural Bridge, 711 

Navarre, Isadore, horse racing, 506 

Navarre, J., 487 

Navarre, Robert, land grant, 6 

Negaunee, newspapers, 76-78, 80 

“Negaunee Herald,” quoted, 619-25 

“Negaunee Review,” 78 

Negroes, Detroit, 1862, 16; Detroit, 
19383, 32 

Nelson, George E., in Detroit, 23 

Nessen Transportation Company, 462 

Nester, Timothy, Isle Royale, 715 

Netherlands element, 546-60 
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Netherlands Museum, 547 

New Jersey Folklore Society, 586 

New York and Lake Superior Min- 
ing Company, 255 

New York Central Railroad, 462-63 

“New York Express,” 669 

New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, 184; Dixon Ryan Fox Memo- 
rial Fund, 586 

New York Times Book Review, 
The,” quoted, 450-51 

‘New York Tribune,” 666, 670 

Newaygo, 528, 531-32 

Newaygo County, atlas, 523; Nether- 
lands element, 546; pioneer life in, 
527-33 

Newberry, lumbering, 59-72 

“Newberry Independent,” 65 

Newett, George A., sketch, 75, 77-78, 
SO 

Newett, William, publisher, 78 

Newspapers, country, 754-58 ; Michi- 
gan, 73-85, 663-74 

Newspapers and history, 43-46 

Newton, John, in Detroit, 9 

Newton, Stanley D., author, 774 

Nichols Lake, 582 

Niles, 8, 95, 479, 750 

Ninth Michigan Infantry, Detroit, 15 

Noble, David A., 577 

Noble, Louis Legrand, poet, 278 

Noordeloos, 546, 549, 555, 557 

North American Mineral Land Com- 
pany, 707 

North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 315 

North West Company, 719, 741 

Northern Michigan Transportation 
Company, 457-65 

Northport, lake transportation, 457 

Northwestern University, 371 

NorTON, CLARK F., Appointments to 
the Michigan Supreme and Chan- 
cery Courts, 1836-1850, 102-23, 331- 
47, 567-82, 723-38 

Norvell, John, 118 

Nute, Grace Lee, 132; author, 517; 
speaker, 148 


AK LEAF” (Marshall), 100 
Oakland County, 730; atlas, 
523 


Oakland County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, activities, 592 

Oakland County Pioneer and Veter- 
ans Historical Foundation, activi- 
ties, 592 

Oakland Female Seminary, 91 

Oblate Sisters, 308 

Oceana County, 561-65 ; Indians, 541; 
Netherlands element, 546 

Oceana County Historical Society, 
activities, 155-56 

O’Connell, John, soldier, 291 

Ohio and Isle Royale Mining Com- 
pany, 695, 700, 712 

Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, activities, 184, 586- 
87 

Ojalla, Henry, Isle Royale, 711 

Old Light. See Rock Harbor Light 

Old Mission, lake transportation, 457 

Olivet Institute, 90, 94 

Olney, James, textbook, 525 

Omena, lake transportation, 457 

Onekama, lake transportation, 457 

Ontonagon, 671; newspapers, 73 

Ontonagon County, 667-68; mining, 
256-57 

“Ontonagon Miner,” 73-75, 257 

Ontonagon River, 511, 669, 745 

Ontonagon Silver Mining Company, 
ae 

Ontario, proposed history center, 778 

Oosterbaan, Benjamin G., translator, 
546-47 

OOSTERBAAN, BENJAMIN G., transla- 
tor, and H.'S. Lucas, ed., Memoir 
of John Vogel, Immigrant’ and 
Pioncer, 546-60 

Ord, James, Sault Ste. Marie, 746 

Oregon, University of, 371 

Oren, H. M., editor, 81, 85 

Orr, Samuel, 152 

Osborn, Chase S., 132, 168-69, 509, 
564; author, 517; publisher, 81-85; 
sketch, 774-75; workmen’s com- 
pensation, 3816-17, 319-20, 323; 
“Errors in Official U. S. Area Fig- 
ures,” reviewed, 445-50 

OsBorRN, CHASE S8., A Message from 
Chase S. Osborn, 160-67 

Osborn, Emma, publisher, 84 

Osborn, Fairfield, 182 
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Osborn, George A., author, 663-64; 
publisher, 84-85 

OSBORN, GEORGE A., History of Press 
of Chippewa County, SO-85 

Osporn, GEORGE C., ed., An Jnterest- 
ing Ulrich B. Phillips Letter, 393- 
94 

Osborn, Stellanova, 132; author, 517, 
774-75; “Errors in Official U. S. 
Area Figures,” reviewed, 445-50 

Osceola County, atlas, 523 

Oshawa, landmark demolished, 589 

Ottawa, Kiwanis, 52 

Ottawa County, Netherlands  ele- 
ment, 546, 549, 556 

Ottawa Indians, 5, 478-79, 484, 773- 
74 

Otter Lake, name, 711 

Otwell, Ralph, 605 

Owosso, 673, 727, 753 

“Owosso American,” 673 

“Owosso Journal,” 673 

Owosso Literary Institute, 90 


PACKARD. R. L., Isle Royale, 689 
Paddock, Louise, 592 

Padgham,. Frederick S., soldier, 292 

Paint Creek, 751 

Palmer, 95 

Parent, Joseph, 363 

Parent's Creek. See Bleody Run 

Parish, Hunter D., 177 

Parker, Grace, 592 

Parker, Ralzemond A., 135 

Parker, Richard A., 259 

Parkman, Francis, 760 

Parr, Kathleen, 153 

Parsons, Vivian, author, 516 

Passage Island, 683-84; name, 711 

Passage Island Light, name, 711 

Passmore, A. H., publisher, 84 

Patriot War, Detroit, 8 

Patterson, George W., 712 

Patty. Vern, 182, 403 

Paul, Mrs. Carroll, 158; speaker, 159 

Paw Paw, 535-36, 539 

Paxon, George W., 592 

Peacock, John, 483-84 

PEARSON, LERoy, (R) Bullard’s 
“Fighting Generals,” 651-52 

Peckham, Howard H., speaker, 141, 
157 


Peek, Warren, speaker, 593 

Pellowe, William C. S., “Mark 
Twain: Pilgrim from Hannibal,’ 
reviewed, 216-17 

Peltier, Jacques, flourmill, 361 

“Peninsular Record” (Ishpeming). 
78 


’ Pentwater, 527, 529, 531-32, 541 


Pere Marquette. See Ludington 

“Pere Marquette 18,” car ferry, 458 

Pere Marquette Lake, lumbering. 
535-37, 540-42; outlet, 540, 542 

Pere Marquette Railway Company. 
541; car ferries, 458-59, 543 

Pere Marquette River, 531-33 

Periodicals, historical, reviewed, 195- 
98 

Perry, Silas, sketch, 595-96 

Petermann, John P., soldier, 290, 296, 
298-99 

Peters, Richard G., millwright, 538 

Peterson, C. Stewart, “The Ameri- 
can Pioneer in Forty-eight States,” 
reviewed, 177 

Petite Cote (Ont.), 506 

Petroskey, lake transportation, 457, 
461 

“PetroSkey,” steamship, 458-59, 461 

Petteys, Seth, flour milling, 605 

Petteysville, flour milling, 605 

Phelps Island, 712, 721 

Phi Beta Kappa, 371, 410 

Phillips, Jeremiah F., 537 

Phillips, Ulrich B., on Southern 
architecture, 393-94 

Phoenix Mine, 255 

Pickerel Cove, 700, 705, 713; name. 
712 

Pickett Bay, 703, 719; name, 712 

Pickney, Ninian, 488-89, 491 

Pictorial History of Michigan, 170 

Pierce, Franklin, 595 

Pierce, John D., schools, 94-95, 310 

Pierce, Nathan D., 155 

Pilcher, Elijah H., minister, 601 

PILCHER, ELIJAH H., The Old Log 
Church, 599-601 

Pingree, Hazen 8., Spanish-American 
War, 292, 297-98 

Pioneer life, 527-33, 546-60 

Pitcher, Zina, army surgeon, 497-98, 
500 

Pittman, J. E., in Detroit, 15 
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Place names, Isle Royale, 681-722; 
Polish, 385-86 

Plimpton, George A., atlases, 525 

Plum, Harrison, 590 

Plumsteel, Mrs. Margaret, 591 

Poetgen, Carl Von, Kiwanis, 50 

Poetry, Michigan, 277-88 

Polk, James K., 169, 334, 672 

Pontiac, 95, 334, 482, 493, 503, 506, 
572, 724, 727; Baptist church, 750- 
52 

Pontiac Academy, 90, 93 

Pontiae Literary Institution, 90 

Pope, John, 551 

“Porcupine,” cutter, 483-84, 487 

Port Arthur, (Ont.), 684, 711 

ort Huron, Kiwanis, 57 

Porter, Jeremiah, sketch, 456-67 

PORTER, JEREMIAH, Journals, 468-75 

Porter, Peter B., 521 

Potawatomi Indians, 5 

Pound, Arthur, 160; 
168 

Prance, Joseph G., Kiwanis, 49-58 

Prance, Lois, author, 775 

PRANCE, Lots, History of Fort 
Wayne, 5-40 

Pray, Carl E., speaker, 148 

PRAY, CARL E., Automative History 
Collection, 134-36 

Presque Isle (Marquette County), 
mining, 255 

Presque Isle County, 61 

Price, Lorenzo D., minister, 601 

Price, Robert, author, 767 

PRICE, RoBert, Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood’s Literary Record of the 
Great Lakes and French-America, 
759-63 

Princeton University, 586 

Pumpelly, R., map, 522 

“Puritan,” steamship, 458-59, 462-64 

“Putnam’s Magazine,” 278 


speaker, 147, 


Q" AIFE, MILO M., 133, 148, 160, 

EGC : editor, 170 

QUAIFE, MILO M., M. V. H. A. Annual 
Meeting, 607-609; (R) “The Amer- 
ican Lakes Series,” 216; (MR) 
“Land and Water Area of the 
United States by States: 1940” 
and Osborn’s “Errors in Official 
U. S. Area Figures,” 445-50 

“Quarterly of the Midwest Museums 
Conference,” quoted, 187-91 


ABBERS, JAN, 549 
Rabbit Island, name, 712 
Rabout, Louis, Isle Royale, 679 
Rader, James W., 585 
Radio, and history, 267; history 
broade asts, 586, 772-73; station 
WWJ, 138-39 
Ragan, W. H., publisher, 84 
Rainbow Cove, 699-700; name, 712 
2Zainbow Point, name, 712 
Raisin Institute (Adrian), 90, 93, 98 
Raisin Valley Seminary (Adrian), 
91, 94 
“Ranger, The,” sloop, 53 
Render, name, 712 
Ransom, Kpaphroditus, = 337, 346, 
570-71, 725-26, 729, 732, 734, 736; 
sketch, 115-23 
Ransom, Leander, Isle Royale, 712 
Ranson, David, lumberman, 59 
Rapp, Charles, Kiwanis, 49 
Raspberry Island, 712, 717 
Read, Mrs. Conyers, author, 267 
Read, Thomas B., speaker, 155-56 
Reaves, Ora E., workmen’s compen- 
sation, 317, 323 
“Record” (Sault Ste. Marie), 82 
Records administration, teaching of, 


“Recovery,” schooner, 719 

“Red Jacket,” schooner, 498 

Redempt ge Brothers, 307, 309 

Reed, C. S., Kiwanis, 50 

cans Sater Isabelle, 3 

Renauld, Joseph, 307 

Renauld, Sister Theresa, 307 

Reno, Marcus A., with Custer, 234, 
245-46, 249-53 

Republic, 290 

Resolution, 169-70 

Restorations, Irving home, 178; 
Southern, 393-94; Wisner resi- 
dence, 592 

“Revised Statutes of 1838,” 106, 727 
“Revised Statutes of 1827, > 105 

Rezin, William H., soldier, 291 

Rhoads, Samuel H., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 323 

Rhodes, Mrs. A. H., 590 

Richard, Gabriel, academies, 86-88, 
305 


= 


7 
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Richard, Mrs. Roger, speaker, 152 

Richardson, “Bud,” ship captain, 461 

Richardson, Origen D., 118, 334-35 

Richland Academy, 90 

Richmond, J. O., 156 

Richter, Gustav, painter, 169 

Riley, Jake, 7438 

Riley, Peter, Treaty of 1819, 482 

Risdon, Orange, map, 519-20 

River Raisin, 308, 313, 506, 593 

Riviere du Moulin a Campau, La. 
See May’s Creek 

Roach, Henry, soldier, 290 

Roberts, A. T., publisher, 79 

Roberts, E. J., 672 

Roberts, Mrs. Edith K., author, 510 

Robertson, Charles E., ship captain, 
458 

Robertson, Ottie, Kiwanis, 49-51 

Robertson, William, ship captain, 458 

Robinson, Seth T., interpreter, 541 

Robinson Bay, 702; name, 713 

Roblee, Frederic A., 590 

“Rochester Daily Tribune,” 673 

Rock Harbor, 681, 684, 686-88, 692, 
(94, 697, 699, 701-702, 704, 706, 
709-12, 714-18, 721; name, 713 

Rock Harbor Light, 686-87, 698, 704, 
709, 718, 720; name, 713-14 

Rock Harbor Lodge, 675, 713, 715-17 ; 
name, 714 

Rock Harbor Prehistoric Camp Site, 
name, 714 

Rock of Ages Light, 683; name, 714 

Rock Ossuary, name, 714 

Rock Shelter, name, 714 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 178 

Rockefeller Foundation, 141 

Romeo, 91, 95, 100 

Romeo Academy, 90, 93 

Rominger, C., map, 522 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., Isle Royale, 
678 

Ropes, Julius, 259 

Ropes Gold and Silver Mine, 259, 262 

Rosaira, Sister M., Century of 


Service, 305-16 
Rosecrans, William §8., 552 
Ross Island, 717; name, 715 
Roth, Filbert, Isle Royale, 677 
Rowell, Hugh Grant, 178 
Rowley, L. E., editor, 757 


Royal Mail Steamship line. Sve 
Beatty’s Lake Superior Roy:l 
Mail Line 

Royal Oak, 482 

Rudyard, name, 512 

Ruisseau de Rurtus. See Savoyard 
Creek 

Russell, Frank J., publisher, 77 

RUSSELL, FRANK J., Marquette Coui- 
ty Newspapers, 75-80 

Russell, James, publisher, 77; au- 
thor, 6638 

Ruth, Mother, Sisters of the In- 
maculate Heart, 315 

Ruthven, Alexander G., 563 ; speaker, 
593 

Ryan, James P., soldier, 290 

Ryan, Mack, residence, 157 

Ryan Island, 719 

Ryan Mine, name, 715 

Ryding, Reuben, speaker, 146, 149 

Rypinc, REUBEN, Publicizing His- 
tory, 41-48 

Ryland, John, lumberman, 59 





S ABREVOIS, , 478 

Sacred Heart of the State of 
Michigan (Detroit), 91 

Sadler, C. L., Isle Royale, 694, 697 

Saerchinger, Caesar, broadcaster, 
268 

Saginaw, 79, 503, 671, 715; Kiwanis, 
52; Treaty of, 476-88 

Saginaw Bay, Treaty of 1819, 477- 
79, 488-89, 493, 498 

Saginaw County, atlas, 523 

Saginaw Indians, 478-80 

Saginaw Mine, name, 715 

Saginaw Point, 715 

Saginaw River, Treaty of 1819, 48°- 
84. 486, 489, 491, 494-502 

St. Clair, 95 

St. Clair, Arthur, 128 

“St. Clair Banner,” 664, 670, 673-74 

St. Clair County, atlas, 523 

St. Clair River, 480 

St. Ignace, 480; lake transportatiou, 
457 

St. John, John R., on mining, 255 

St. Joseph, 479, 536 

St. Joseph County, atlas, 523 
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St. Joseph River, 535 

St. Joseph’s Island, 472 

St. Joseph’s School (Erie), 310 

St. Mark’s College (Grand Rapids), 
91, 94 

St. Mary’s Academy (Bertrand), 
91, 94 

St. Mary’s Academy (Monroe), 308- 
15 

St. Mary’s River, 471, 473, 509, 746 

St. Michael’s School (Monroe), 310 

St. Paul (Minn.), 693 

St. Phillip’s College (Hamtramck), 
90-92, 94, 305 

Salisbury, H. A., 152; speaker, 151 

Sallade, George Wahr, speaker, 157 

Sand Hills Light, 684 

Sanders, Frank, workmen’s compen- 
sation, 323 

Sandwich (Ont.), 506 

“Saranac Local,” 757 

Sarett, Lew, author, 514-15 

Sargent Lake, 695, 721; name, 715 

“Sault News-Record” (Sault Ste. 
Marie), 83 

Sault Ste. Marie, 7, 289-90, 500, 684; 
lake transportation, 462; in litera- 
ture, 508-509, 512, 760-61; locks, 
163-64; missionaries at, 466-67, 
472-75; newspapers, 74, 76, 80-85, 
663-72; in 1914, 738-49 

Sault Ste. Marie (Ont.), 164 

Sault Ste. Marie Land Company, 743 

“Sault Ste. Marie News,” 81, 83-85 

“Sault Ste. Marie Tribune,” 84 

Savage, Mrs. Louise, Isle Royale, 708 

Savoyard Creek, 348-68 

Sawyer, Alfred I., 591; sketch, 595 

Sawyer, George Washington, Isle 
Royale, 713 

Searbo, George, cartoonist, 170 

Schaaf, Sister Ann, 307 

Schantzhansen, T., Isle Royale, 679 

Scheer, Luke, 149; author, 170 

Schemm, Mildred Walker, author, 
511 

Schepers, Jan, 560 

schneider, Theodore, 511 

Schoenmaker, K., 549 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, 466-67, 
473-75, 509, 512, 745-47 

schoolcraft, James, 509; death, 772 

Schoolcraft County, 668 


Schools, junior historians, 588, 593- 
97; radio broadcasts, 586 

Schooner Island, name, 715 

Schroeder, Bradley, Isle Royale, 679 

Schrumpf, Carl, 155 

Schuch, John P., 47, 145, 372 

Schwarderer, Clark J., 151 

Scott, , 601 

Scott, Frederick, soldier, 291 

Scott, Winfield, 488-89, 491, 498-99 

Scovill Point, 700-701, 720; name, 
715-16 

Scranton, Gilmore G., soldier, 291 

Seranton Mining Company, 258 

Seaman Patrick Paper Company, 136 

Seamans, Mrs. L. A., 157 

Sears, C. C., academies, 89 

Second Michigan Cavalry, 550-54 

Second Michigan Infantry, Detroit, 
15 

Sedam, John P., sawmill, 541 

Seglem, E. A., Isle Royale, 701, 714 

Seglem’s Harbor, 701, 716 

Selden patent case, 135 

Senter, John J., Isle Royale, 716-17 

Senter Point, 697, 717; name, 716 

Seventh Cavalry, Custer, 234-54 

Seventh Michigan Cavalry, 230 

Seymour, Edwin, ship owner, 458, 
463 

Seymour, Fred, ship captain, 458 

Seymour, James H., 744 

Seymour, John, ship owner, 458, 463 

Seymour, Richard, ship owner, 458, 
463 

Seymour Transportation Company, 
458-59 

Shafter, William R., 293, 300, 302 

Shaull, Scott, author, 513 

Shaw, Frederick B., in Detroit, 24 

Shaw, G. G., Isle Royale, 716 

Shaw, James, minister, 601 

Shaw Island, name, 716 

Shelby, 75 

Shelby, Isaac, 149 

Shelby Liberal Institute, 90 

Shepherd, James F., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 323 

Sheridan, Philip Henry, Custer, 231, 
236, 244-45 

Sherman, Cooley J., 181 

Sherman, William T., 554; Custer, 
244-45 
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Shesheeb Lake, name, 716 

Shiawassee County, €73, 727; atlas, 
523 

Shields, Mrs. Irene Pomeroy, 591 

Shipherd, John J., 94 

Sibley, Mrs. H. A., 592 

Sibley, Solomon, 86, 331 

Sibley River, 707, 716 

Sigma Chi, 410 

Sigma Delta Chi, 371 

Silver Creek, 536 

Silver Islet Mine, 258 

Silver Lake, 257 

Silver Mountain Mining Company, 
200 

Singer, , Isle Royale, 716 

Singer’s Lodge, 695, 721; name, 716 

Siskowit Bay, 684, 686, 693, 695, 697- 
700, 703-704, 705, 716-17 

Siskowit Falls, name, 716-17 

Siskowit Islands, name, 717 

Siskowit Lake, 675, 684-87, 703, 705, 
708, 711, 714-16, 719, 722; name, 
717 

Siskowit Mine, name, 717 

Siskowit Mining Company, 696 

Siskowit Outlet, 722; name, 717 

Siskowit River, 686, 688, 716; name, 
717 

Sisters of the Immaculate Heart, 
305-16 

Sixteenth Michigan Infantry, De- 
troit, 15 : 

Skanee, 262 

Skinner, Otis, 759 

Skinner, Mrs. P. E., 158 

Sleeper, Albert E., 561-63; work- 
men’s compensation, 323 

Sligh, Charles R., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 317 

Slocum, Giles B., 539 

Smith, Andrew J., 234, 236 

Smith, Charles H., in Detroit, 21 

Smith, Dana Porter, sketch, 583 

Smith, Mrs. Flora, 157 

Smith, Hal, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, 135, 317 

Smith, Harry B., 590 

Smith, Mrs. Helena, Isle Royale, 709 

Smith, Jacob, 486-87 

Smith, K. A., 168 

Smith, R. A., retirement, 774 

Smith, R. C., textbook, 525 





SmiTH, RoBperT WorTH, (R) Crow's 
“The City of Flint Grows Up,’ 
652-54 

Smith, Sarah Louisa, poet, 278 

Smith, Vernon H., 758 

Smith, William, editor, 75 

Smith, William Allen, Isle Royale, 
677 

Smith, William M., workmen’s com- 
pensation, 323 

Smithe, Geneva, 158 

SMITHE, GENEVA, Washtenaw His- 
torical Society, 157-58; Edith ©. 
Munger, Publie Servant, 561-66 

Smith’s Mill, 751 

Smithsonian Institute, 745 

Smithwick, , Isle Royale, 717 

Smithwick Channel, 703, 713-14; 
name, 717 

Smithwick Island, 703, 716-17, 720; 
name, 718 

Smoke, S. A., in Detroit, 22 

Smyth, Sister Josette Godfrey, 307 

Snook, Nellie, 592 

Snyder, Simon, in Detroit, 21 

Social change and history, 263-67 

Social life, early entertainment, 504- 
507; the country editor, 754-58; 
store rules, 602-603 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, 309 

Society of American Archivists, 371 ; 
meeting, 140-41 

Society of American Historians, 27() 

Somervell, Brehon B., in Detroit, 2%, 
36 

“Soo Herald” (Sault Ste. Marie), S4 

“Soo Times” (Sault Ste. Marie), 84 

Soults, J. E., publisher, 79 

“South American,” steamship, 678 

South Haven, lake transportation, 
461 

South West Town, 751 

Spanish-American War, 140; Detroit, 
21-22; Thirty-fourth Michigan Vol- 
unteer Infantry, 289-304 

Sparks, Frank M., speaker, 147 

Spaulding, John, publisher, 81 

Spear, Mrs. F. B., 159 

Spellman, T. T., 155 

Spencer, J. C., 567 

Spooner, Harry L., author, 775-76 

Spooner, John Coit, 588 
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Sprigg, William, 538 

Spring, IpA Ranson, White Pine 
Portraits: Genial Dan McLeod, 59- 

72 

pring Arbor, 90 

pring Arbor Academy, 90-92, 94 

Springwells, 6 

Stafford, William, 743-44 

Staiger, Frank O., Kiwanis, 57 

Stanley, David S., 237 

Stanley, George M., Isle Royale, 702, 
718, 721 

Stanley Ridge, 708; name, 718 

Stannard, John, lighthouse keeper. 
671 

Stanton, Henry, 497-98 

“Star” (Marienette), 77 

Stark, Frank L., in Detroit, 21 

Stark, George, 43 

State Agricultural Society, 122 

“State and Local History News. 
The,” quoted, 173-76, 396-98, 584 

State Historical Society of Iowa, 
777-78 

State Historical Society of Michi- 
gan, 565, 765; accessions, 769-70; 
meeting, 41, 145-48, 372; members, 
347, 410-11, 414-23; proposed 
amendment, 589-90 ; secretary, 453- 
56 

State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, activities, 588 

State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, activities, 587-88, 778-79 

Station WKZO, history broadcast, 
772-73 

Station WWJ, 138-39, 679 

Steamboat Island, name, 718 

Steele, Frank, 592 

Steere, Joseph H., 742, 746; pub- 
lisher, 81, 85 

Stellhorn, E. C., speaker, 593 

Stephenson, Isaac, 511 

Stephens, E. D., 592 

Stevens, Horace J., publisher, 79 

Stickleback Lake, name, 718 

Stickley, Mrs. Albert, Civil War let- 

ters, 142 

tiles, Amos, 744 

iockly, W. W., Isle Royale, 718 
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Stockly Bay, 694, 699, 705; name, 
718 

Stockton, T. B. W., in Detroit, 15 

Stoll, Albert, Isle Royale, 677, 679 

Stone, Alexander, in Detroit, 36 

Stone, Caroline Reidinger, author, 
516 

Stones, Mrs. Elleine H., 145 

Stony Creek, 751 

Storm, Colton, speaker, 157 

Straits of Mackinae. See Mackinac, 
Straits of 

Straub, Lewis P., Kiwanis, 50 

Stronach, John, soldier, 291 


STRONACH, JOHN, The 34th Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, 289-304 

Stuart, Charles C., publisher, 82 

Stuart, Charles E., 115 

Stuart, Robert, fur trader, 466-67, 
469 

Stuart, Robert, 590 

“Student Gazette” (Tecumseh), 109 

Sturgis, S. D., 234 

Stutsman, Mrs. Asa A., 151-52 

Sucker River, 67-68 

Sugar Island, 160-69 

Sully, Alfred, 236 

Sumner Lake, name, 718 

Superior (Wisc.), 706 

“Superior,” schooner, 489, 491 

Superior Mine, 258 

“Superior Posten” (Ishpeming), 80 

Surveyor’s Lookout, 711; name, 71S- 
19 

Suttons Bay, 
457 

Swift, Herbert Ivan, sketch, 139-40 

Swift, John, 140 

Swift, Mark, 140 

Swineford, A. P., on gold mining, 
259; Isle Royale, 705, 708, 710-11, 
719; on the “Lake Superior Jour- 
nal,’ 667-68; on silver mining, 
258; sketch, 75-78, 80 

Synon, Mary, author, 510 


lake transportation, 


TT ACKABURY, R. M. and S. T., 
map publisher, 524 
Tahquamenon River, 59, 65 
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Tallman, George K., Isle Royale, 719 

Tallman Island, 707, 710, 720; name, 
719 

Tanner, John, Schoolcraft murder, 
T72 

Taylor, George, minister, 601 

Taylor, Howard, 158 

Taylor, Orla B., sketch, 410 

Taylor, S. C., publisher, 84 

Taylor Island, name, 719 

Taylor Reef, name, 719 

Teakettle Island, name, 719 

Technology and history, 263-67 

Tecumseh, 95, 100, 281-82, 595; min- 
ing, 259 

“Tecumseh,” steamship, 671 

Tecumseh Academy, 90 

Tecumseh Literary Institute, 91, 100 

Tennant, James, 531 

Tenney, William J., editor, 256 

Teresa, Mother, Marygrove College, 
315 

Terry, Alfred H., with Custer, 248- 
49, 251-52 

Terry, H. D., in Detroit, 15 

“Theana Della Leoni, Le’ (Leoni), 
100 

Thielman, William H., soldier, 291 

Third Michigan Cavalry, 233 

Third Michigan Infantry, Detroit, 16 

Thirty-fourth Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, 289-304 

Thirty-third Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, 292 

Thomas, Edward S., speaker, 181 

Thomas, Newton, author, 516 

Thompson, Edward, publisher, 84 

Thompson, J. H., Isle Royale, 719 

Thompson, Mrs. P. L., 140 

Thompson, William. 493 

Thompson Island, 721; name, 719 

Thomsonite Beach, name, 719-20 

Tiffany, Alexander R., 580 

Tilden, Bryant P., Schoolcraft mur- 
der, 772 

Titus, C. O., map publisher, 523 

Titus, Harold, author, 508-509 

Tobin Harbor, 684, 686, 688-89, 694, 
698, 703-705, 707-11, 715, 718-19; 
name, 72 

Todd, Isaac, farm, 8, 13 

Todd Cove, 710, 720 


Todd Harbor, 687, 695-96, 701-70, 
712, 719, 721; name, 720 

Toledo (Ohio), lake transportatioi, 
462 

Tonkin, W., Isle Royale, 720 

Tonkin Bay, name, 720 

Tooker, S. C., Isle Royale, 720 

Tooker Island, name, 720 

Toronto (Ont.), Kiwanis, 52 

Torrent and Ducey, lumber, 559-60 

“Totem Pole, The,” quoted, 381-85 

Toten, Joseph Gilbert, in Detroit, ') 

Touhey, Thomas, soldier, 291 

Traverse City, 290, 556-57; lake 
transportation, 457, 459 

Treat, , 529 

Treaty of 1819, 476-88 

Treaty of 1807, 477, 480 

Treaty of, Ghent, 164, 521 

Tresise, William J., soldier, 292 

Triangle Island, name, 721 

Trinity School (Fenton), 91, 94 

Trowbridge, Charles C., 507 

Twelve O’clock Point, 720-21 

Twin City Library Association, 37! 

Two Hearted River, 511 

Tyler, John, 344 





NDERWOOD, , DIZ 
United Nations, 160-68 
United States Military Academy, 
336; Custer 228-30 
United States Naval Academy Cen- 
tennial, 169-70 
Upper Caribou Island, 712; name, 
697 
Utica Female Seminary, 90 
Utley, Henry M., map, 524 





Vax BUREN COUNTY, atlas, 523 
Van Buren County Historical So- 

ciety, 583 

Van Dyke, James A., 336 

Van Meigs, Robert, speaker, 155 

Van Tyne, Claude H., historical com- 
missioner, 455 

Van Wagoner, Murray D., work- 
men’s compensation, 323-24 

Vance, S., map, 519 

Vandenburg, Arthur H., 131; Isle 
Royale, 678; on Fort Wayne, 37 
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Varnum, Charles A., with Custer, 
248 

Vassar, 776 

Vermontville Academie Association, 
90, 93 

Vezina, Robert, 589 

Vilas, William Freeman, 588 

“Vincennes, The,” schooner, 539 

Virginia, University of, 584 

“Virginia Gazette,” index, 177-78 

Visger, Jacob, 86 

Voelker, John, author, 517 

Vogel, Frans, 547, 555, 557, 560 

Vogel, John, sketch, 546-47 

VoGEL, JOHN, Memoirs of John 
Vogel, 547-60 

Vogel Center, 547, 558-60 

Volney, 532 


AGNER, JOHN, 151 
Wahr, George, residence, 157 

Waite, Daniel A., soldier, 291 

Walker, C. P., map, 524 

Walker, Effie L., architectural restor- 
ation, 393-94 

Walker, L. R., 158; speaker, 159 

Walker, Sol, 528 

Walker’s Lake, 605 

Wallace, Florence, speaker, 592 

Wallace, G., Isle Royale, 721 

Wallace, William H., Isle Royale, 
O77 

Wallace Lake, name, 721 

Walling, Henry Francis, map, 524 

“War Historian, The,’ reviewed, 
613-14 

War of 1812, 336, 477; Detroit, 7; 
Isle Royale, 719 

Ward, F. B., ship owner, 672 

Ward, Russell, Kiwanis, 57 

Wars. See Black Hawk War, Civil 
War, Spanish-American War, War 
of 1812, World War I, World War 
II 

Washington, George, 126 

Washington, State College of, his- 
torical activities, 588 

\Yashington, University of, historic- 
al activities, 588 

‘Vashington Creek, 686; name, 721 
Vashington Harbor, 681, 694-98, 702. 
704, 706, 716, 719, 722; name, 721 


Washington Island, 683, 686, 695-96, 
702, 714, 716; name, 721 

Washita, Battle of the, 236-37, 252 

Washtenaw County, 95, 102, 346, 
733; atlas, 523 

Washtenaw County Historical So- 
ciety, activities, 157-58, 592-93, 771 

“Washtenaw Impressions” (Ann Ar- 
bor), 157 

Watson, Edwin W., soldier, 291 

Watson, George M., editor, 667 

Wayne, Anthony, 126, 128, 130, 479; 
Memorial Association, 372-73 ; por- 
trait, 374: sesquicentennial, 5 

Wayne County, 86, 102, 105, 336; 
atlas, 523 

Wayne University, college of med. 
cine, 144-45 

Webb, H. S., 491 

Webb, James Watson, amateur the- 
atricals, 505-506 

Webster, Daniel, 521, 595 

Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 164 

Welch, George W., speaker, 145 

Wells, A. S., academies, 89 

Welsh, James, author, 776-77 

Welsh, Robert S., soldier, 291 

Welton, A. W., academies, 89 

Wesleyan Seminary, 90, 92, 94, 98 

West, John D., publisher, 78 

West, Robert M., 236 

“Western Ontario History Nuggets,” 
reviewed, 172-73 

Western Rhode Island Civic His- 
torical Society, organized, 485 

Weston, Eli A., purser, 459-61 

Weston, Frank, 741 

Westphalia, 313 

Westveld, Hendrik, 557 

Wheeler, E. S., 742 

Wheeler, Joseph, 553 

Wheeler, Samuel W., soldier, 292 

Whipple, Charles W., 120, 344-45, 
570, 575, 578-79, 581, 724-26, 736; 
sketch, 334-40 

Whipple, John W., 335 

White, Cady Lee, soldier, 292 

White, Lee, Isle Royale, 679 

White, Louis 8., Ypsilanti history, 
770 

White, Ralph J., speaker, 145 

White, Stewart Edward, author, 511 
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White, Peter, subject of poetry, 512- 
13 

“White Cloud Eagle, The,” reviewed, 
602 

White Lake, lumbering, 535-37, 539 

White Pigeon, 95 

White Pigeon (Indian chief), 479 

White Pigeon Academy, 90-91, 93 

White Rock, 477, 480 

Whitefish Point, 68 

Whiteley, Harold, Isle Royale, 712 

Whiting, Henry, poet, 278 

Whiting, J. C., at Saginaw, 1823, 
497-98 

Whiting, John L., academies, 88 

Whitney, Andrew G., 331 

Whitney, Frank C., soldier, 291 

Whitney, Josiah D., 255-56, 672; 
Isle Royale, 681, 692, 703 

Whittlesey, Charles, Isle Royale, 
716-17, 721 

Whittlesey, Charles P., author, 668; 
on silver mining, 255 

Whittlesley, H. M., in Detroit, 15 

Wichers, Willard C., 146, 403, 547 

“Wildflower” (Ann Arbor), 99 

Wilds, John, 742 

Wiley, Merlin, publisher, 84 

Wilhelm, Julius M., soldier, 290 

Wilkens, W. D., in Detroit, 15 

Wilkins, Ross, judge, 104 

Wilkinson, Archie W., author, 157 

Willcox, O. B., in Detroit, 15 

Willetts, Edwin, sketch, 595 

Williams, A. S., in Detroit, 15 

Williams, Edward, ship captain, 459- 
61 

Williams, W. L., publisher, 81 

Wilson, , 542 

Wilson, Chester S., Isle Royale, 679 

Wilson, Helen Finnegan, author, 
al 

Wilson, John §S., soldier, 292 

Wilson Point, 720; name, 721 

Wiltse, Arthur J., speaker, 157 

Winans, Edwin B., soldier, 290, 293, 
302 

Winchell, Alexander, map, 523 

Winchell, N. H., Isle Royale, 689 

Windigo Mine, name, 721-22 

Windoes, Ralph F., 145 





WINDOES, RALPH F., Kiwanis Inter- 
national, 49-58 

Windsor (Ont.), 507 

Wing, Austin E., academies, 88 

Wing, Warner, 338-40, 575, 723, 725 
736; sketch, 576-82 

Winnipeg (Manitoba), Kiwanis, 52 

Wisconsin and Michigan Transpor- 
tation Company, 464 

Wisconsin Historical Seciety. See 
State Historical Society of Wis 
consin 

“Wisconsin Magazine of History,” 
quoted, 178-80 

Wisner, Moses, residence, 592 

Withenbury, Mrs. Myrtle, 155 

Witherell, Benjamin F. H., 111, 334 

Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 565 

Wood, James Craven, speaker, 591 

Wood, Norman A., 722 

Wood, Thomas H., millwright, 538 

Wood Lake, 714; name, 722 

Wood Lake Rock Shelter, name, 722 

Woodbridge, William, 119, 557, 
582; academies, 88 

Woodbridge, William C., textbook, 
525 

Woodstock Manual Labor Institute 
(Addison), 90, 93 

Woodward, A. B., academies, 86-87 

Woodward, Sigrid, author, 510 

Woodworth, , 532 

Woolson, Constance Fenimore, au- 
thor, 508 

Workmen’s compensation, 317-30 

World War I, 129, 140, 457, 561; 
Detroit, 23-24; Gold Star record, 
199-2138, 424-37, 635-49; Kiwanis, 
54 

World War II, 129, 262, 596 

Wright, , bdo 

Wright, James North, author, 510 

Wright, William E., soldier, 290 

Wright Island, name, 722 

“Writing Your Community’s War 
History,” reviewed, 583 

Wyandotte, lake transportation, 463 

Wyoming, University of, records 
176-77 








Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, records, 176-77 
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Yale UNIVERSITY, atlases, 525 
Yates, George W., with Custer, 

249 

Young, Harry A., Kiwanis, 49 

Young, Leigh J., 563 

Young and Delleker, map engravers, 
524 

Young Ladies Seminary (Monroe), 
91, 93 


Ypsilanti, 109; Civil War, 16; local 
history, 770 
Ypsilanti Seminary, 90, 93, 100 


ZAGERS, HENDRIK, 557 
Zeeland, 549, 555 
Ziegler, John G., 590 
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